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GEORGE W. JACKSON’S ICE CREAM and DINING ROOMS, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 19 South Eighth St, below Market, Philada. 
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{F-HOW TO CURE CONSUMPTION, 


BY 
NOK’S PULMONIC SYRUP 
[ENCK’S SEAWEED TONIC, 


AND 
ENCH’S MANDRAKE PILLS 

Dr. Seb medicines effect their great cures in 
the follow xanner: The first thing essential is to 
cleanse t! nach and bowels of all diseased mucus 
and slime whi is clogging these organs, and then 
rous2 up t ran i restore it toa healthy condition. 
The only remedy free from mercuty or any p jisonous 
ingredient ick’s Mandrake Piils. They will 
eleanse the stomach and bowels of all the morbid 
slime that ausing decay in the who'e system. 
They wil! cleanse the liver of all the diseased bile that 
is there, and rouse it up toa healthy action, so that 

natura! and healthy bile will be secreted. 
The stomach, bowels, and liver are thus cleansed 
by the us Sehenck’s Mandrake Pills, and now 
there is in stomach an excess of acid, the appe- 


tite is poor, and the stomach weak. In the bowels < 
the lacteals are feeble and require to be strengthened, 
the person feels debilitated. In a condition like this, ,; 


Schenck’s Seaweed Tonic is the best remedy ever 

discovered. It is alkaline, and its use will neutralize i 

the excess of acid, making the stomach sweet and {‘ Is prepared by a process “of torrefication from the 
fresh. It w a: ve permanent tone to this organ, § choicest whe oe . : : 

) re es n the « © Kernei, anc § 
create a good, hearty appetite, prepare the system for ( ‘ os ” os : , and is espe- 
a@ good diges and make good, healthy, and nutri- ( Cially designed for infants 
tious blood. After this treatment all that remains to ¢ all the requisite elements necessary t . 
cure consumption is the free and persevering use of , 7 ry ‘o nurture, 

i!monic Syrup. ) strengthen, and promote a vigorous and healthy 
ce By rup nourishes the system, purifies rowth in children. and to rest nd sustai 
, and ‘ i sustain the e 

the blood, and is readily absorbed into the circulation, S Pyso ra z : ‘ - 
and thence »d to the diseased Lungs. There it hausted vitality of the sick id ted. Itis de- 
ripens all diseased matters, whether in the form of § licious and palatable w ther diet is relished 
tubercles or “abs esses, and then assists nature when 
this matter ripens to expel it by free expectoration. 
It is thus, by the great healing and_purifying proper- regard it as much super all other farinaceous 
ties of Scaence’s Pulmonic Syrup that all ulcers and 
cavities are healed up soundly, and the person re- 
stored to health, and this treatment is the only one ) stitute for nature’s own food ¢ fants, a fact which 
that wil! cure Consumption. : 

These medicines are prepared only by J. H. Scmencx all mothers, and those rear iren, should re- 
& Son, at their new building, N. E. corner of Sixth.and § mer ; . ‘ ‘ ne : 

or ember. It is valuable e far 
Arch Streets, Philadelphia, and are kept for sale by ( ee It is invalus aly and in the 
all Druggists f n the United States and Europe. ¢ hospital, and none can afford to be without it. 

Oa Saturday of each week Dr. Scnenckx, or his son, ¢ 


-H.8 uzNCK, Jr.,can be consulted at the ir office, ‘ MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


Sixth and Arch Streets, and can have 


It possesses 


or desired. Eminent physicians highly approve and 


preparations. It may truthfully be claimed as a sub- 


s examined by the Respirometer invented 


‘ 
r 7 
by Dr. ‘ScHENcK ) TT 
Full directions accompany all these medicines, so ‘ NUTRIO MANUPAC RING C0 
that a person in any part of the@vorld can readily be ( i] 
cured by an observ. mee wt Oe same. C 

SCHENCK &S80ON. (¢ 

Price of the Pulmonie Syrup and Seaweed Tonic, 1520 South Ninth Street, 

$1.25 per bottle, or $7 per half dozen. Mandrake Pills, 


2% cents per box PHILADELPHIA. 
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1¢ upper skirt has revers of alk, and is trimmed to correspond; 
Hat of white chip, 


pen sleeves. 
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WALKING-DRESSES, 


1.—Skirt trimmed with a deep-plaited flounce, headed by a narrower flounce, above which is a bouil- 
nd a narrow upright plaiting. Deep round basque, terminating at the hip; the trimming corresponds 
at on the skirt. High plain bodice, with coat-shaped sleeves, ornamented with frill and buttons. Small 

t, cut like a Zouave jacket in front, and terminating with two round basques at the back. A rosette of 

< velvet, resting on a coquille of the same material as the dress, fastens the mantelet to the back of the 
No. 2.—Skirt trimmed with a full-gathered flonnce, headed with a quilled plaiting. Polonaise to match, 
g down the front, and with pockets; a full puff, edged with a plaiting, which is carried to the back of 


Cuffs and neck terminating with plaiting. 
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WORK-TABLE DEPARTMENT. 


















BAG FOR BATHING-DRESS, ETC. 

This beg, destined for holding the necessary apparatus for bathing, is made of plaited braid in two shades 
of brown. Begin by cutting out of black calico the outside of the bag. On this lay the strips of dark-brown 
braid, tacking the ends at the short edges of the bag. Then weave in the light-brown braid, beginning at the 
straight end of the bag, taking up and passing over two strips of braid alternately, according to illustration 
Tack the light-brown braids on the outer edges of the bag. stitch down the dark braids with long stitches at 
the back and line the work with gray cloth. Now cut out two pieces of brown cashmere and gray cloth for the 
sides of the bag. Sew these in, and then bind the edges with braid. Add loops and buttons at the two points 
of the overlapping end of the bag, and form a handle of double cords, finished off with tassels. 
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STAND FOR GLASS OR BOTTLE, 

This stand is made of cardboard, covered with gray cloth, and ornamented with green leather. The bottom 
is covered with gray cloth, and the inner covering is ornamented with the design seen in the illustration, cut 
out in green cloth and gummed on. The rim is double gray cloth, ornamented on the outside according to 
illustration, with a degign cut out in green cloth and gummed on. It is gummed to the circular bottom, and 
a strip of green leather hides the join both inside and outside. 

(73) 








FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
s not so much worn this sammer for ladies’ suits, as it was last I pretty chintzes, lawns, 
percales, etc., in delicate stripes and graceful Dolly Varden figure taken its place. As 
se with everything new, there has been a general outcry against the | len patterns; but 
held their own against all prejudice, and are becoming every d I pular, as they de 
They are, in fact, nothing absolutely new, but a revival of a st figured goods which 
ar about twenty years ago. Though s of them are s wha j y ficure and color, 
1e¢ Indeed, the later styles whieh ha rht out as summer 
This style of goods is! t suited et wear in the city ; 


girls they are 


» of them necessarily 80. 
exceedingly delicate in design. 
n be prettier or more appropriate for house and country wear. I young 
eful. 
it was possible to impress upon American women the fact that in the height of the 
not necessary to let the dress sweep the pavement. Dress f h absurd and vulgar 
reets here, are only worn for house age in Kurope. Th 
rom the filth of the 





juently see upon the s } 
should swing clear of the ground, to save it from all conta fi 


s are larger this season, and of the shade of the dress lined with : yntrasting color, and 
nge. They are mounted on walking-sticks, or Alpen-stocks, as they ar alled. 
hats, the high-crowned, I lish hats are much in favor. 1 \ » worn in travel 
1 broad-brimmed bats are quite as frequently used, and seem n te, 

‘Rough and Ready” or “ Coolie”’ hat, despite the novelty of it has sprung at once 
favor, especially with misses and young la lies. It is cheap, ar lingly coquettish ir 
The Dolly Varden hat seems to be the least popular of the 1 s, and is really tl 

here is a pretty style of hat for country wear, which any lady ca e] she ha 
It may be made of white pique, or of any cotton or linen g t the dress, lined 

The crown is cut in a flat piece, scalloped, and buttons on the 1 t can be quickly 


and “done up” as easil 
iise is almost universally worn in the place of any other wr 
ings and evenings. Black silk mantles are worn by eld k shawls 

e jackets are the only garments which are not worn en suite ‘ tw 


lered, and trimmed with silk fringe, are popular for country; ving. They are called 


y as a handkerchiet. 
13 


iom seen 


ra Wrap. 
lan under-clothing and lingerie, real and imitation Valencier lace is universally used. 
ostumes in plain colors are frequently trimmed with lace mat g t shade of the goods. 
ng costumes are made with the utmost plainness, generally « ting of an untrimmed skirt, 
ance polonaise and cape. There is no braiding, no embroidery, a ry little or no looping. 
and batiste are both used for travelling costumes. Linen is ex i the dust, but it 
sadly that after the first day’s wear it is exceedingly unsatis! Jatiste possesses the 
tions. So that any one who desires a serviceable travelling suit : | present a tolera 


litable appearance, even toward the close of the travelling season, i better select som> other 


iren’s*clothing is both pretty and sensible the present season. Little girls wear for house dresses 
ts of striped goods, which may be trimmed with bias bands, or und a skirt waist 
s banded at the wrist. For street wear the Dolly Varden vith them as with 
sisters, though polonaises of striped chintzes and peres al prett Lace and 
s and collars now belong to a young miss’s wardrobe as certai! : 
suits and blouses are a useful and convenient costume for | from 
re. The sailor suit consists of waist and trousers, the former y the distinctive 
[he sailor blouse is made of linen, plain or twilled, and may be braid rnot. Linen 
nen suits are cheap, easily made, and easily washed, and are t lly commer 
ur. The embroidering pattern of chocolate brown is a stylis! t ming a boy 


ssed linen. 





Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


FAITHFUL TO YOU I EVER WILL BE. 
BY CLARIBEL. 
Furnished by F. A. NORTH & CO., 1026 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Lit - tle bird, lit-tle bird on the green tree, Lis-ten and learnitand war-ble to me, 
Lit - tle bird, lit-tle bird on the bare tree, On - ly the wintry blast sigheth to thee, 
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A WIFE’S STORY. 
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WAS not afraid to trust him. He loved 
me perfectly. I could lead him by a thread 
of my golden hair, which he never tired of 
praising. People shook their heads gravely 
over our proposed union, but that was because 
they could not understand. He had led a wild 
life they said. He was rash, impetuous, im- 
pulsive, and never could withstand temptation 
I railed at such mis- 
judgment. I predictions 
They did not know Robert Landor. They did 
not guess how easily he was ruled by love. 
They should see. With the beck of my finger 
I could turn him this way or that at will. I 
exulted in my power, using it without stint, 
and never fearing that it would fail. With a 
glance I could lift him to the seventh heaven 
of happiness, or plunge him to the lowest 
depths of misery. With a smile I could draw 
him from the very brink of ruin, and with a 
word bind him by the most solemn and sacred 


however he resolved. 


laughed at such 


promises never again to wander from my side. 
And I could trust him—as I told you, I was 
not afraid. His honor and his reverent love 
for me would hold him to his pledges. These 
tireless croakers of evil with their slow, omi- 
nous head-shakings and solemn prognostica- 
tions should yet confess the error and weak- 
ness of their judgment, and acknowledge the 
wisdom of my choice.. For would not our 
life—his life and mine—be one grand, tri- 
umphal march from height to height—one 
long, swelling note of victory echoing down 
the years ?—I was not afraid. 
And so we were married, 
ourselves after that, I suppose 
worst was done, and there was no more good 
We did not grieve greatly over 


People left us to 
because the 


in warnings. 


VOL. XL.—6, 
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their failing interest. We were all the world 


to each other in those days, and did not mind 
if our best friend passed by on the other side. 
We were like two careless children setting out 
with all joy and confidence upon an untried 
journey. There might be pitfalls by the way, 
but we knew that our feet would never fall into 
them. We understood 
perfectly what dangers we were likely to en- 
counter, and believed ourselves fully prepared 
to degl with them in the best and safest way. 
But trials do not always come in the guise 
that we expect. Ours did not. I could never 
tell exactly how ‘the first chill and shadow 
crept in. Life had been clear and shining as 
a summer day, but suddenly there was a 


We were very wise. 


cloud. 

I think I had been a bit overbearing. I 
had always a peremptory way with Robert, to 
which, as a lover, he had yielded with all 
deference and devotion, asa loyal subject to 
the dictates of his acknowledged and adored 
I had yet to learn that a suitor and 
a husband are not justone. When a man goes 
a wooing he is gallant enough to play the 


sovereign, 


slave where he is expected, and even trusts 
that the good folk outside will indulgently ex- 
cuse him if he acts the fool sometimes, but 
when he is married he has a sensitive dread 
of appearing to be submissive to wifely con- 
trol, and will make a show, at least, of assert- 
ing his prerogative to rule and lead. A wise 
woman will consider this natural disposition 
of her lord, and refrain from all vain display 
of her authority, holding the reins of govern- 
ment—if she has need to hold them—-so lightly 
and so hiddenly that no one, and least of all 
he, shall mistrust the guiding hand. 


(77) 
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But this, 
rned. I had delighted in the exercise of 


as I said, was a lesson yet un 
1y power, making no secret of it, and it had 
been so freely acknowledged that I was 
red for the sensitiveness which grew 
the change in our relations—in fact, did 
| comprehend it, 
rather than consciously marked a kind 
eas in Robert’s response to my royal 
und was vaguely disquieted and un- 
yet without any real perception of the 


t outbreak between us was, I clearly 
r, from the merest trifle, as it seemed 
en not realizing the trifles that had 
1 to make this last trifle insupport- 
tobert had a friend whom I heartily 
and disapproved, ] supposed, with 
in my unbounded influence, that | 
to express my feelings in relation to 
ation to have the offender instantly 
: 3 
is the way I set about accomplishing 
me. 
jear Robert,” I said, with assurance 
1s preparing to go out one day, “I don’t 
Charley Gleason, I want you to cut 
aintance without delay.” 
| 


ed!’ ejaculated my spouse, coolly, 


on his gloves with unwonted pre- 


He did not 
ce a man ready to yield all things at 
ding. I felt 


e, unpleasant sense of awkwardness and 


need at him with surprise. 


my face flush, and a 


trrassment came over me, 
Robert, having got his gloves properly and 
ethodically adjusted, turned to go, but with 
recollection came back and kissed me, 
| uted. “Why did you answer me 80, 
bert ?” I asked in an injured way. 
Because, Matie, a man cannot be ham pe red 
everything by his wife’s unreasonable fancies 
prejudices,’ 
There has got to be a limit somew 
heart gave a quick, passionate throb. 


’ he returned, with dignity. 


here,” 
M 
was open and confessed mutiny. 

Robert Landor!” I whispered, in astonish- 


iv 


ment and grief, gazing at him with unutterable 


repr 


ach 

OF - . . 

“ Well, but, Matie,” he said, in a more con- 
You 


know anything about Charley, and it 


g tone, “just look at it, dear. 


es seem unreasonable in you to issue such 

erative orders in regard to my associates 

it, at least, naming the ground cf 
ion and dislike,” 


your 
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“That is not and, 
even possible,” ] res pont 


iry processes of thought 


necessary, perhaps, not 


led, with regal in- 
difft rence to such ordin 
is rarely able to give 


and action, “A womar 


a reason for her antipathies, but her intuitions 
may always be trusted, and a wise man will be 
guided by them.” 

Robert wheeled al t w 
“Pish! I have { something like that 
before, Matie,” he sneered. “ You will need 
tangible for guid- 


th a contemptuous 


hear 


to offer me something 
ance, [ think. A mar t be governed by 
whime in the choice friends,” 
I felt hurt, and, wi 


with swelling heart, Robert 


I thought, 
would not have 


angered 


said anything so cruel to me in the days of our 
I 


courtship; and then came the bitter, stinging 


reflection which had r before afflicted me, 
that I was now wh his power, and at his 
mercy. 

“You do not love me,” I broke forth pas- 
sfonately, with rising sobs. ,“If you had one 
tithe of the affection an: 


you have always prof 


reverence for me that 

1, you would will- 
ingly and cheerfully relinquish any associa- 
tion which I disapproved, simply because I 
disapproved, asking n¢ re satisfactory rea- 
son,” 

“Humph! Allow me to wish you good- 
morning, Mrs. Landor, with the hope that 
1 will be in a more 


when we meet again jy 


rational and amiable state of mind.” 
And my two-months’ hus and, without kiss 
or touch of hand, turned defiantly away from 


f 


me and walked out of the room, with the dig- 


nified air of a man w had taken a stand 
for liberty and meant 


he should perish in the 


maintain it, though 
ilte m pt. 
1 sank down in a limp heap on the lounge 
as the door closed, and gave myself over to un- 
weeping, The world— 
my world—had driven wi 


restrained paroxysms of 
h blind force against 
uncalculated obstacle i: 
its glorious course, and 


some unforeseen and 
rebounding suddenly, 
was dashed headlong down to utter darkness 
was Ali 
I felt the shock, the strain, the 
crash, the ruin all about 


the despair. 


and chaos, It over. There was n 
hope, no help. 
me, the desolation, 
I could never be happy again. 

The slow day dragged wretchedly out. Ex- 
hausted by the violence of my passion; I lay in 
a dull, dreary stupor, conscious only of my 
And thus Robert sur- 


prised me, returning at least two hours earlier 


misery and my wrong. 
than was his custom. Hearing his step in the 
passage, I rose languidly to unlock the door, 


which I had taken the womanly precaution, in 
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the midst of my overwhelming grief, to close 
against the possible intrusion of my fellow 
boarders, for, though my world had certainly 
gone to rack, I was not yet ready to be found 
waiting among the ruins, 

As the bolt sprang back, Robert burst in, 
and, catching me in his arms, kissed me 
warmly on cheek and lips. Without response 
I withdrew myself coldly from his embrace 
and turned proudly aside. I could feel his 
look of amazement; and I knew that with my 
disordered wrapper, careless hair, and swollen, 
flushed face, 1 presented a most forlorn ap- 
pearance; but so, not less than by my frigid 
bearing, I hoped to penetrate him with a sense 
of my injuries and sufferings. 

“Are you sick, darling?” 
tenderly, pressing near to me again. 

“Yes, beart-sick,” I answered, throwing 
myself with a weary, abandoned air into a 
seat by the window, and gazing drearily and 
disconsolately out. 

My perplexed and troubled man stood silent 


he questioned 


for a moment, unsettled what to say or do; 
then he fidgeted away to another part of the 
room on some errand which he himself would 
have found difficult to explain. But presently, 
with the true masculine dread of a scene, he 
came back, and drawing a chair near to mine 
sat down and began to talk with an awkward 
assumption that nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. 

“The day is so fine,” said he, “I came home 
early in order to give you the drive of which 
we have been talking lately. I should have 
engaged a pony and carriage at Osborn’s as I 
passed, but thought I had better first consult 
your wishes in the matter.”’ 

“ Really ! it is singular that you should have 
deemed that necessary,” I returned, ironically. 

His face flushed, and he bit his lips as if to 
repress some bitter retort. 

“Do I understand that you would care to 
go?” he asked after a little. 

“No, thank you, I have no heart for plea- 
sure drives to-day,” I anawered, plaintively, 
dropping my cheek upon my palm with a long- 
drawn, quiveringsigh. I could not accept any 
such overtures, There must be full, frank, 
manly confession before I would be recon- 
ciled, 

Robert sat still, pulling his mustache, and 
studying the floor. Then he got up and walked 
nervously back and forth a few times, eyeing 
me furtively at each turn, and fingering doubt- 
fully some mysterious package in his side 
pocket. 
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“T—ahem !—Matie,” he said finally, sitting 
down again beside me, and resolutely bringing 
forth the dainty’ little packet from its hiding- 
place, ‘you remember that neck-chain you 
admired so much at Wilson’s the other day ?” 

I looked at him absently, as if striving to 
recall something of that happy stage of ex- 
istence in which it was possible for me to take 
an interest in anything so trivial and childish. 

““[—don’t know—perhaps you will not care 
for it after all,’”’ he went on, tearing off the 
wrappings with nervous fingers; “but I had 
meant to get it for you, and to-day it came 
right to do so—and I—hoped you would be 
pleased.” 

“You are very kind,” I said, with bitterness, 
not even glancing at the pretty trinket he had 
laid upon my lap, but turning aside with a 
weary, disdainful look, as though to say, “I 
am no child to be pacified by such glittering 
trifles.” 

And yet I knew perfectly well that these 
little acts of tenderness and modest efforts to 
please were intended to express just as clearly 
and fully as words could do my husband’s 
sincere sorrow for his share in our unpleasant 
strife, and his earnest desire to atone for his 
fault, and be once more restored to my favor. 

But I would not be satisfied with anything 
less than an open recognition and acknowledg- 
ment of wrong, and a full concession to my 
wishes—I might more properly say demands— 
in the matter which had led to our difference. 
There should be no silent slurring and salving 
over the difficulty between us, but it should 
be squarely met and honorably disposed of. 
A righteous determination, assuredly, if only 
I had been prepared to assume my share of the 
blame and play my part at confession; but as 
yet it had not occurred to me that I was in any 
sense an offender. 

Robert sighed heavily, and leaning forward 
with his elbow on his knee, dropped his head 
upon his hand. A long, awkward silence 
ensued. There was no question we were very 
miserable. 

“Do you enjoy this, Matie?” Robert asked 
at last, lifting his head and looking me fully 
in the face. 

“Tt is only a protraction of the day’s suffer- 
ing,” I returned, with averted eyes and martyr 
resignation. 

He sprang to his feet again, walked once or 
twice across the room, paused, and, without 
word or sigu to me, took his hat and went out, 
I think he saw then the point I was obstinaiely 
bent upon making, but, man-like, he rebelled 
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against being brought to it in this open, undis- 
guised fashion. 

As the summons for supper sounded through 
the house he came back and looked in at the 
door. 

“ Are y 
with a significant glance at my careless attire. 

“No,” I said, plaintively, “I shall sup on 


1 not going down?” he questioned, 


sorrow. 
He closed the door and left me to myself 
again. Was there anything, I thought, with 
a little thrill of contempt, that could affect a 
man’s appetite? I had not time to decide the 
question fairly—though, of course, I had de- 
cided it—when a waiter came up laden with 
my favorite dishes, which he presented with 
Mr. Landor’s compliments. Very evidently 
he w {1 have me understand that he con- 
sidered my sorrow altogether too airy to sup- 


port me without substantial assistance. [| 


him the satisfaction of seeing, 
ume back, the dainty dishes returned 


did not come back, and I spent the 
ilone—the first evening of my married 
[ had ever spent so. My heart shook 

ry, but pride sustained me. He 


d at last, and victory would be 


I went to bed early and did not recognize 
his presence when he came home. It was 
late when I rose in the morning, and I only 
met Robert on the stairs as I was going down 
to breakfast. He was merely coming up to bid 
me good-by, he said, having an engagement t« 
which he must immediately attend, and we 
parted there without further words or show of 
tender courtesies. 

At noon he did not come up to our rooms, 
and I saw him only at the table and in pre 

he other boarders. It was the same 

r, and another lonely, wretched even- 

wed. I had kept up all day, enter 

g my chance visitors with a vivacity and 

hich I trusted would effectually hide 

from them my misery; but now I could no 
control my overwrought feelings, and 
solitude of my chamber paced up and 
, wringing my hands despairingly, with 


longé I 


vculatory appeals to the Power that we 
remember in our trouble. 
f only I had been a little less cold to 
in our brief meetings that day !—if only 
condescendingly given him the oppor- 
which I had determined he should 
seek, to speak one moment with me 
If only he would come back now 
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would I not treat him more cordially, would I 
not give him my hand, even meet him with 
the old-time kiss at the door? If only he 
would come! But J waited and hoped vainly 
while the hours wore on and the house settled 
slowly into the ghostly quiet of the night. I 
could not think of sleep. 

Ten—eleven! Surely he would come quickly. 
Twelve! Oh, God! where could he be? I 
walked my room with swifter’ feet while my 
desperate thought went in search of him. 
Suddenly I paused. There was a stir at the 
entrance—a step on the stair—along the pas- 
tie weary, perhaps, but 
Robert’s step undoubtedly. My heart beat 
wildly. Never in my life had I waited for 


sage—a little heavy, a | 


him with such agitation of feeling. 

His hand fumbled irresolutely at the door. 
I started forward breathlessly to open it and 
receive him, but checked, with cooler thought, 
the loving impulse. Now that he was so near 
I could afford to wait. And, after all, it was 
not kind or generous in 1 to cause me such 
anxiety and suffering. 

He came in slowly, closed the door softly 
behind him, and, not observing me, sank 
heavily into a rocker standing near. 

“Oh, Robert!” I choked, in a tumult of 
emotion. 

He looked aronnd with a start. ‘ What! 
Waiting up yet, Matic he asked, surprised, 
and evidently not pleased. I thought he 
would rise and come to me, but he sat still in 
his chair. 

“Oh, Robert, this 
faltered, going toward him 
hands, and bosom heaving with sobs. 

He did not respond, but moved uneasily, with 
seeming desire to avoid me, Had I then 
alienated him so completely? The memory 
of all his goodness, and patience, and long- 


his is killing me!” I 
with outstretched 


suffering came over me with a rusb, and for- 
getting that I had thought myself wronged, I 
laid my hand impulsively on his shoulder, and 
with a thrill of tenderness bent down to kias 
him. He raised his head, and his breath 
swept full across my face. 

“Oh, my God, Robert Landor!” I gasped, 
staggering back, faint and sick, and stunned as 
though he had dealt me a blow. 

He answered not a word, but buried his face 
in his hands and groaned in anguish of 
spirit. 

There was no speech between us for many 
minutes. Did I think had ever known 
trouble before? I had not even tasted its bit- 
terness, nor imagined its blackness, But now, 
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I thought confusedly, in one swift, fatal plunge 
I had reached the lowest deeps. All the waves 
had gone over me. 

I found my voice at last, broken and choked 
with sobs, but with enough power in it still to 
reproach, 

“You told me—you told me—Robert Lan- 
never so long as 





dor—that you would never 
we both shoald live—”’ 

And there I broke down utterly, and wept 
in perfect abandonment, lost to everything but 
the sense of this latest and crowning outrage. 

“TI could not have believed,” I gathered 
breath again to falter—“I could not have be- 
lieved that you would ever come home to me 
so—oh, Robert!—with mind confused, and 
breath tainted by strong drink—it is too terri- 
ble!—and after all your pledges! It is too 
much to bear!” 

He did not lift his head, he did not speak, 
he only groaned more deeply, shuddering 
visibly. 

“Did I think when I gave myself to you 
for care and protection that you would ever 
bring me to such grief and degredation?” I 
went on, in the same rasping tone of reproach 
and complaint. “Had you no love for me, 
nor thought of my happiness, that you could 
yield to such a temptation? Oh, would to 
Heaven I had heeded the counsel of those who 
would have saved me from such woe and 
humiliation !” 

Then Robert rose up from his chair and 
stood before me erect, steadied and sobered 
completely by the shock of my words. 

“Tf it is from the heart you speak, Matie, I 
I would to Heaven also that you had heeded 
any counsel which would have held our lives 
apart,” he said, not angrily, but with deep sad- 
ness. “God knows I had no right to take 
your happiness in my keeping, nor to make 
the solemn promises that I did, for you fluctu- 
ating mgods toss me about so distractedly that 
I never can depend upon myself, nor, man- 
like, choose my course, but must ever drift, the 
sport of fickle winds. I drank to-night from 
sheer desperation—not from any temptation of 
appetite or old associations. I know it was 
weak—contemptible; I scorned myself all the 
time; but you had treated me like a dog—out 
raged my manhood—infringed upon my liber- 
ties—and I was mad enough to do anything 
that was likely to brace up my self respect and 
give me temporary respite from misery. Not 
that I mean to throw the blame on you, 
Matie,” he added more softly, with an hum- 
bled, downcast air. “I ought to have had 
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manliness enough to stand firm and true to my 
convictions of right, unshaken by your caprices, 
which have ruled me too long. But I love 
you—I love you—with that blind, adoring 
love which ever makes idiots of men.” 

I looked at him with a thrill half of exulta- 
tion that I had such power over him, half of 
contempt that he could be so moved, for, how- 
ever I might struggle and glory in the mastery, 
I had been a woman more content and happy 
to have found my master 

But his speech silenced my reproaches. I 
caught therein a perception of the cause of my 
failure, comprehending vaguely how, in my 
open contest for the insigniticant point I had 
determined to win, for the mere love of win- 
ning, I had nearly lost an infinitely greater 
and more vital one—my husband’s confidence 
in my wisdom. It was weakness to discover 
to him that I was capricious and incapable of 
rule. It was supreme folly to drive him to the 
insane conclusion that he was an idiot in loving 
me with that biind devotedness which he had 
taught me to expect of him, and which he had 
made necessary to my happiness. There was 
but one thing to do for the present, clearly— 
by ways which I knew, to restore myself to 
favor, and make him feel that so he would 
rather be an idiot than the wisest of philoso- 
phers and sages. Not that I reasoned myself 
coolly to this point—I acted instantaneously 
upon my instincts in the matter—and the bliss 
of forgiveness and reconciliation was not long 
in coming. 

Was there any concession that this loyal- 
hearted lover would not make in his deep, 
tender contrition? Was there any promise he 
would not give if I should require it? Was 
there any penalty he would not cheerfully 
suffer in atonement for his fault if my dear 
lips would name it? 

But pardoning love has not anything to ask. 

Ah, the blessedness of a first reconciliation ! 
It is the felicity of Heaven after the torments 
of hell, 

And so the night and the storm passed by, 
and the morning rose up clear and jubilant 
over the new life we had planned to live. You 
have seen in nature just such radiant mornings 
after tempestuous nights—the sky swept clear 
of clouds, and transparent as glass; the air all 
akindle with a golden glory, and athrill with 
inspiration and ecstasy. But the day seldom 
fulfils the morning prophecy. Clouds come 
scudding up before a driving breeze, the sky 
is suddenly overcast, the air is chill, the golden 
light grows ashen gray. Our day was like to 
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this—the splendor of the morning dropping 


into midday gloom—more sullen and sad than 
storms 

Dear friends, I cannot tell you all the story. 
And if I e 


suppose, for 


ild, it would only weary you, I 
matters of infinite moment to us 
would seem so petty and trifling to you if writ- 
ten out. Little by little, we scarce knew how, 
we lost the glory of our first estate, and after 
that one not 
even | 
ah, dear 
fall, to I 


poor human 


lissful restoration we seemed 


It was so easy— 


lly to regain it. ) 
Christ—it was so easy, after the first 
again into the sins to which our 
natures ever tempted us. I was 
imper and exacting, flaming with hot im- 
patience, and ready with stinging reproaches if 
Robert 


quire 


werved from the strict line of my re- 
he was sensitive and impulsive, 
and, wrought upon s0, grew reckless and des- 
perat a dogged conviction at last that, 
do what he might, he could not please or satisfy 
me. | 1 not lost one jot or tittle of my power 
ove! 1, but it had become a power to goad, 
to exasperate, and to drive him into the very 
which I would have drawn him. 
bad to 


sinking deeper and deeper in dissipa 


evils fri 

And so we went on from worse— 
growing more and more impatient, 
and fault-finding, until our affairs 


be publicly talked of, and to create a 


tior ; I 
irritable, 
came t 
feelit partisanship among our friends and 
acqu ances, after which there could be very 
little hope of any peaceable adjustment of our 
difficulties. 

No greater calamity can befall a husband 
with disturbed relations than a host 
ng sympathizers and counsellors; and 
with two such inflammable natures as ours they 
wrought their inevitable mischief very speedily. 


In i 


vater 


and w 
of m« 


rash moment, maddened by an aggra- 
se of my wrongs—seen in part through 
other eyes—and certain of outside sympathy 
and protection in the act, I parted from Robert 
with h, strong words, which I knew, when 
I had time and coolness to think of it, would 
hold 
should have grace to retract them. 
I thought, would never sufler that, how- 


unless I 
And my 


forever aloof from me, 
pride, 


ever deep my repentance. Too many eyes 


were regarding me. J] had committed myself 
befor« 
juences of which I must heroically abide. 
gut J not think 1 knew a moment’s peace 
after I realized that I had taken a step which 
I could not retrace. The image of Robert, re- 
jected and forsaken, going headlong on his 


downward way, rose continually before me, 


e world to a course of action, the con- 


ser 
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and I felt as if I had abandoned myself to evil, 
and plotted my own ruin and destruction. 
And then, too, when I reflected in all calmness 
and coolness on the past, it did not seem that, 
in any of our troubles, Robert had been quite 
as much in fault as I. I had begun my mar- 
ried life with the assumption that I was able 
to lead my husband in all the ways of wisdom 
and virtue, pleasantness and peace; but I had 
succeeded only in demonstrating my incapacity 
to control and keep myself in those ways, in 
my ignorance and mad folly wrecking both 
my own happiness and his. It had never oc- 
curred to me that there could be any failure on 
and self-assured I had 
Ah, what sad, sad 


my part, so confident 
stood in my own atrength. 
work I had made of life 

And the impression of my guiltiness grew 
and grew until it became a conviction so strong 
that, had I been free from meddling super 
vision, I am sure | should have crucified my 
pride, and gone to.R directly with con- 
ir matters, through 


fession and appeal; but 


the idle blabbing of friendly tongues, had at- 
tained a publicity which made me morbidly 
sensitive about taking any step that could ex- 
cite further comment, and so I remained in 
hopeless bondage to opinion, until one of those 
kindly providences which we call accident set 
me unexpectedly at liberty. 

I was out walking one day alone—an un- 
usual occurrence—and, turning absently a cor- 
ner of the street, came suddenly upon Robert 
standing moody and downcast before a saloon, 
to which he was evidently resorting for the 
cheer and comfort of which he felt the need. 
near him in months; and, 
I stopped short with 


I had not been so 
not realizing what I did, 

beating heart, stretching out my hands to him 
ng his name with im- 


} 


involuntarily, and speaki 
pulsive tenderness. 

He turned swiftly, seized both my hands in 
his, and looked at me with the old love-light 
shining undimmed in his face. 

And then I remembered—we both remem- 
bered the cloud that had come between us— 
the embittered feeling, the sharp words, the 
public repudiation—and suddenly loosing our 
hands we brushed hurriedly past each other. 
But I could not resist the impulse to look back, 
just once—for, oh, after all, he was dearer to 
me than any one in the world. He also was 
looking back, with hand upon the door, and 
such a woe and wretchedness in his pale face, 
that my heart in one swelling wave of pity 
carried me irresistibly to his side again. 

“Don’t stop here, Robert,” I whispered 
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breathlessly, touching his arm. “Come with 
me; I want to talk with you.” 

He turned with alacrity, drawing my hand 
within his arm, and holding it closely. 

“ But it is of no use, Matie,” he said, drearily. 
“We have talked it all over before, and you 
know how it ended. And here comes one of 
my friends, who will only sneer at these over- 
tures.” 

And he would have dropped my hand from 
his arm, but I held to-it firmly. 

“T do not care if the whole world sneers,” I 
said, defianthy—and when a woman makes up 
her mind to brave opinion she is bolder than 
the man, 

So, while I met coolly our neighbor's stare 
of surprise and curiosity, Robert flushed with 
embarrassment; but we walked on lovingly 
together, nevertheless, taking half uncon- 
sciously a street that led lingeringly out into 
balmy country ways. A dandelion pushing 
its yellow disc through the crevices of the 
pavement, a bird-song dripping softly through 
the dreamy spring air, a vision of the far-off 
hills shining peacefully through the tender, 
golden haze. These simple things touched 
and melted and fused our hearts as no hu- 
man eloquence or exhortation could have 
done, 

“Dear Robert,’ I said, lifting my tear- 
dimmed eyes to his, and breaking the long 
silence of our strangely happy walk, “I have 
been 80 wrong in spirit and in action. Can 
you forgive me, and take me back into your 
heart ?” 

“Dear love, you have never been absent,” 
he answered, drawing my hand to his lips, for 
here were no curious eyes to mark such for- 
But, Matie, we cannot 


“ 


bidden tendernesses. 
trust ourselves again. We are weak; we 
should fail; and—I think—another failure 
would ruin me utterly.” | 

“Nay, but we would not fail, Robert,” I 
said, humbly, yet with stronger faith than I 
had felt in the days of my vain self-confidence. 
“T know myself better—I know that I am 
weak—that I shall err—but—we will remem- 
ber the lesson of the past, and for the rest we 
will not trust ourselves, but God—He shall 
lead us,” 

Robert pressed my hand warmly. 

“ Yes, dear,” he said, thoughtfully, “if we 
could only keep this spirit. But the curse of 
our ever-changing moods would not suffer us 
to abide in such peace. In one hasty, passion- 
ate moment we might trample all eur new- 
formed resolutions in the dust, and crucify 
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afresh our hope and faith in each other—aye, 
and in God.” 

“Shall we each go on our lonely way, then, 
drifting farther and farther apart?” I asked, 
sadly, withdrawing from him a little, 

“Heaven forbid!” he cried, involuntarily 
catching me closer to his side. “ But in elect- 
ing to walk again together, some doubt of the 
issue must subdue our anticipations of happi- 
ness, The shadow of yesterday's clond, my 
darling, reaches over into our to-day.” 

‘Piease God, it may become but a memory 
to-morrow,” I returned, hopefully. “ Let us 
be patient, and strive for the best. We are 
wiser than we were. We know where we shall 
be most likely to fail. And it seems to me our 
doubt of ourselves is our strongest ground of 
trust. It will keep us humble, watchful, and 
closer to the source of our real and only true 
strength. But you must be patient with me, 
Robert; I shall need your help—your sym- 
pathy. Let me lean on you. In the old time, 
you know, I thought to rule and lead you. I 
do not any more. Yeu shall rule and lead 
me.” 

“‘ Nay,” Robert spoke, reverently lifting his 
hat, with an upward glance, “One shall di- 
vinely rule and Jead us both, as you said.” 

We had paused unconsciously by the quiet, 
country roadside, and our hearts and eyes 
were lifted in the first prayer we had ever 
offered together—a prayer that found no utter- 
ance in words, but found none the less the ear 
of God, and brought to our chastened spirits 
the peace and comfort of His loving benedic- 
tion. 

The happy tears ran over my face like rain. 
Robert looked down at me with eyes shining 
like stars through a pearly mist. 

“Dear heart,” he said, “our union is hal- 
lowed to-day as it was not in the beginning. I 
feel uplifted, as though I were called to a high 
and sacred office, and all the way before me is 
light and clear. Yet, this morning—my God! 
—I felt like Cain, accursed and forsaken—as 
you found me at hell’s door—” 

A shadow dropped lightly over his face for 
a moment. I slipped my hand tenderly in his, 
remembering how unhappy I, too, had been 
that morning, and bow, almost recklessly, I 
had started on my aimless walk. 

“Surely,” I said, “I was angel-guided. I 
did not mark whither my feet were tending; 
but I walked more wisely than I knew.” 

“The powers above were planning for us,” 
Robert said, as we moved slowly on. 

There were many things to talk over, of the 
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past and of the future, and the sun was swing- 
ing low the cloudless blue when we turned 


our feet back from that long, slow, happy wan 


} 


dering, wit ir course for the morrow clearly 


decidec 

Robert walked with me to the door of the 
friend with whom I was staying. 

“Vv she exclaimed, coming to meet 
me after had turned away, “ walking with 
Robert | r? What means that?” 

er means, my dear, that I intend to 
walk y 1 henceforth and forever,” I an 
swere euy. 

= , are you mad?” she asked, ex- 
cited] 

“N w,” I said, smiling; “I believe I 
har 1 little deranged, but I am quite my- 
self t I ent.” 

a ght to have a guardian,” she went 
on, | 

‘That what I think, and I have chosen 
one t y,” I returned, sweetly. 

“Ty 1, at least, have chosen a sober and 
tem pe ne,” she retorted, with stingir y 
scor! [ should suppose one trial would 
have sufficed you.” 

“Dp friend,” I said, “I used to talk in 
just that way. I didn’t know. We can’t judge 
for a We can’t tell absolutely what we 
would « inder such circumstances until we 
have experience. I feel that I have acted 
for the best. Nothing that you could say would 
change my mind on this point.” 

bt y rate, you are not blind to the fact 
that I r is more dissipated now than when 
you | on,” she flung out sharply. 

Ls a fair argument to send me back 
to him,” I answered, gently. “That proves 
clearly that he has need of me. And I go back 
to hi n a far different spirit from that in 
which I left him—a spirit of love, not of domi- 
nation. I think in the years to come you will 
tell me tl I chose wisely to-day. But let 
that rest; we cannot answer for the future yet. 
First of all, we are going to make a quiet little 
home of our own, and strive diligently and 
prayerfully to mind our own aflairs. I hope 
we may succeed—I believe we shall.” 


“T wish you joy of your doubtful prospects,” 
said my friend, turning her back ungraciously 


|, perhaps the wish did not increase our 


joy very much, but I think we have had our 


share in the years that are gone. We have 
had our trials, too, but not one, I am sure, that 
-by the grace given us to sustain it— 
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made our lives richer, sweeter, and purer. 
Our discipline has been severe; but I know 
that we are better man and woman to-day, 
stronger, tenderer, and more close to the dear 
Christ-life, for having borne, with what pa- 
tience we could, the cross of each other's: fail- 
ings, striving humbly, for the love that was in 
our hearts, to make the burden ever lighter 
and less galling to be 


And I believe, on the authority of my own 
experience, that however unmatched may seem 
two lives drawn together by the attraction of 
mutual love, there is that in each which the 
other needs for dis¢ e and true develop- 
ment—only in our jg nee, our blindness, 
and passion, we mar and hinder the working 


of God’s perfect piar 
——>-@-Gume 


THE UPWARD FLIGHT. 
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A RE we almost t H we scaled the 
A heights ? 

Are those the home t gleam afar / 
Have we bid farewell t vv night, 

And entered the real: e morning star 
Faint to my ear come t . of earth— 

Her wail of anguis l lespair, 
The hollow ring of } 

Are lost in the de} | per air. 
And now a breath like t t morn— 

A light—a radiance spr l, 
And forms of that glow born, . 

Seem floating hit vit y crowned. 
Oh, angel! lend th: te r wing 

[ see the portals of | t lled, 
With songs of welcome t es ring— 


The ransomed is sat avenly fold. 
—0t@ 
A KINDERGARTEN.—] 


know what the word Kindergarten implies, I 


those who do not 
will say, Kindergarten means a garden for 
children, where the children are considered 
as the various plants, and the teacher as the 
gardener, who has to be intimately acquainted 
with their nature and needs, in order to supply 
all the necessary conditions of soil, moisture, 
sunny side, or shade, that is necessary to pro- 
mote their healthy growth and fruitage. At 
the same time, Freebel wanted a garden con- 
nected with every school, so that the children 
should be in constant contact with Nature, and 
be able to watch her processes, and learn to 
take care of plants, and also animals; which 
duty, lovingly performed in early childhood, 
prepares the child later in life to take care of 
those dependent on him. 
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AMERICAN 


ITS DISTINCTIVE BEAU’ 


BY MRS. E. 

THINK we Americans have too little ap- 

preciation of the beauties of our scenery. 
If we are inclined to travel in search of the pic- 
turesque, we set out for Ireland or Scotland, 
Spain, Italy, or Germany. If we have a de- 
sire for the grand, we can think of no place 
nearer than Switzerland. Many of us know 
nothing more of our home landscape than can 
be viewed from a car window on our transit 
from one great city to another. That is the 
misfortune of railroad travel. Hurrying and 
scurrying hither and thither, the railroad takes 
us over the most direct and generally the least 
picturesque route, and we miss all the quiet 
little country nooks, the comfortable farm- 
houses, the grassy hillsides with tumbling 
streams, the shady lanes and gloomy forests. 
Or if by chance we see them, it is but for an 
instant as they are framed by car window, and 
then they are gone, too soon to have made any 
impression on the mind. 

To the student, the historian, and the poet, 
the countries of Europe possess of necessity a 
greater charm. They are classic ground, rich 
in poetic, historic, and legendary associations, 
but to the lover of nature what do they offer 
more than our own America? Do they indeed 
offer as much? We may forgive Ruskin for 
the slight he has recently paid us in refusing 
an invitation to come to our shores, for the 
reason that he “could not think of going to a 
country where there were no ruins.” We may 
forgive him on the score that hé is an English- 
man, and knows no better. But can we so 
readily forgive those who having eyes see not, 
and having ears hear not of, the wonders and 
beauties of mountain, valley, river, field and 
forest, which are ours and theirs by inheri- 
tance ? 

Foreign tourists are already making the 
discovery for us of the wealth of landscape 
beauty we possess. Foreign artists come here 
and find wonderful themes for their pencil, 
and interpret for us the beauties of the Hud- 
son, the White Mountains, the Schuylkill, the 
Wissahickon, the Juniata, the prairies and 
deserts of the West, and the grandeur of the 
Yo Semite. 

Charles Wentworth Dilke, who recently 
travelled from the Atlantic to the Pacific, ; 
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says: “Those who say that America has no 
scenery, forget the Hudson, while they can 
never have explored Lake George, Lake Cham- 
plain, and the Mohawk. That Poole’s exqui- 
site scene from the ‘ Decameron,’ ‘ Philomena’s 
Song,’ could have been realized on earth, I 
never dreamt, until I saw the singers at a New 
Yorker’s villa on the Hudson grouped in the 
deep shades of a glen, from which there was 
an outlook upon the basaltic palisades and 
lake-like Tappan- Zee.” 
“Again he says, referring to the same sub- 
ject: “Americans certainly need not go to 


Europe to find scenery. Those who tell us 


that there is no such thing as natural beauty 
west of the Atlantic can scarcely know the 
Eastern, while they ignore the Western and 
Central States. The world can show few scenes 
more winning than Israel’s River Valley, in 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire, or 
North Conway, in the southern slopes of the 
same range. Nothing can be more full of 
grandeur than the passage of the James at 
Balcony Falls, where the river rushes through 
a crack in the Appalachian chain ; the Wilder- 
ness of Northern New York is unequaled of 
its kind, and there are delicious landscapes in 
the Adirondacks. As for river scenery, the 
Hudson is grander than the Rhine; the Susque- 
hanna is lovelier than the Meuse; the Schuyl- 
kill prettier than the Seine ; the Mohawk more 
enchanting than the Dart. Of the rivers of 
North Europe, the Neckar alone is not beaten 
in the States,” 

Of our distinctive and characteristic scenery, 
we have already learned to appreciate some 
few specimens. We always speak with an 
almost exaggerated national pride of Niagara, 
and it is as popular with the tide of pleasure- 
seekers and sight-seers as ever. The Natural 
Bridge, Virginia, is still remembered, though 
perhaps not so frequently visited as formerly. 
The Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, we have long 
felt to be one of our “peculiar institutions,” 
and have valued accordingly, though in reality 
I suppose comparatively few tourists turn their 
steps thitherward. 

Throughout the country, especially where 
there is limestone formation, there are many 
wonders and curiosities which only an occa- 
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sional traveller sees, and which we hear of so 
seldom that we almost forget their existence, 
On the Kentucky River in the same State 
which boasts the Mammoth Cave, is a freak of 
nature well worth visiting. It is the Chimney 
Rock, a picture of which is given in the pre- 
sent number of the Lapres’ Home MAGAZINE. 
The wh 


from whi 


le shelf of rock is probably limestone, 

h the pillar or chimney has been 
detached by the action of water. This chim- 
ney is evidently more than sixty feet in height, 
and of an average diameter of ten or twelve 
feet 


is accessible 


At the top there is standing room, which 
, probably, from the main rock, as 
it seems scarcely possible that the ragged and 
uneven sides of the chimney should afford the 
means of ascent, 

In Central Ohio there is a natural curiosity 
of which probably not one of my readers has 
ever heard, unless he or she lives in its imme- 
It is a lake or pond filled with 
innumerable floating islands, which are more 
or less covered with vegetation. These islands 
will 


diate vicinity. 


sometimes remain motionless for days or 
weeks together, or they may shift their posi- 
r hourly. 
unite and form a single one. 
Again an island, probably formed in this man- 
will divide itself, its parts floating in 


Sometimes two or more 


tion daily « 


islands will 
ner, 
different directions; and any person who may 
be unfortunate enough to have landed and 
left his bi 
while he has wandered-to the other, will find 
himself a second Robinson Crusoe until his 


at lying on one side of the island, 


friends discover his whereabouts. 

In the regions round about Lake Superior, 
there are many curious natural developments 
in the hewing and shaping of rocks into monu- 
ments, domes, arches, and other singular 
forms. In the States and Territories of the 
Pacific Slope, and those bordering the Rocky 
Mountains, nature seems to have diverted her- 
self in forming the country into one vast 
museum. We find there vast deserts which 
vie with those of the Eastern Hemisphere in 
desolation if not in extent, We find moun- 
tains covered with perpetual snow; innumer- 
able, small inland seas with no outlet what- 
ever ; mineral and. boiling springs, and geysers ; 
vataracts unsurpassed in the world in height 
and magnificence; giant trees; rocks hewn 
into every conceivable shape; frowning pre- 
cipices, and gloomy cajfions, 

Still fresh in the mind of the public are the 
recent expeditions to the regions of the Yellow- 
stone River, Montana, such interesting accounts 
of which have been given in Scribner’s Monthly. 
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In the narratives of these explorations we read 
of cafions a thousand feet or more in depth, 
through which, in sunless obscurity, rolls a 
dark, rapid, angry stream, its channel broken 
by rocks and precipices. The terrible grandeur 
of such a scene the unaided imagination can 
never realize. 

Here in this region are basaltic formations 
stupendous in extent. 

On Tower Creek, a mounfain torrent, the 
rock is worn into the most singular forms. In 
describing this spot, Mr. Langford, who con- 
’s a narrative of the first 
‘Spires of solid 


tributes to Seribne 
expedition, writes as follows 
shale, capped with slate, beautifully rounded 
and polished, faultless in symmetry, raise their 
tapering forms to the height of from eighty to 
one hundred and fifty feet, all over the plateau 
above the vataract. resemble towers, 
others the spires of churches, and others still 
shoot up as lithe and slender as the minarets 
loftiest of these 


pome 


of a mosque. Some of the 
formations, standing like sentinels upon the 
very brink of the fall, are accessible to an ex- 
pert and adventurous climber. 

“ Many of the capricious formations wrought 
from the shale excite merriment as well as 
wonder. Of this kind especially was a huge 
mass sixty feet in height, which, from ite sup- 
posed resemblance to the proverbial foot of 
his Satanic Majesty, we called the ‘ Devil’s 
Hoof!” 

Along the plateau, among these rocky 
towers and spires, flows Tower Creek, when, 
reaching the edge of the precipice, it falls per- 
pendicularly over a ledge one hundred and 
the fall the stream de- 

rapids with frightful 


twelve feet. Below 
scends in numerous 
velocity through a gloomy gorge until it 
reaches the Yellowstone. A tower on the edge 
of the falls has a perpendicular wall of two 
hundred and fifty feet from its summit to the 
foot of the fall. A person of “steady hand 
and strong nerves” may ascend to the top and 
be rewarded by a view of surpassing grandeur. 
The writer from which we quote tells us that 
“the scenery of mountain, rock, and forest 
surrounding the falls is very beautiful.” 

The “Devil’s Slide” is another wonder of 
nature. Jt consists of two parallel vertical 
walls of rock, reaching from the base to the 
summit of a mountain, one thousand five hun- 
dred feet. These walls are about thirty feet in 
width placed at a uniform distance from one 
another, and their sides as true as though 
worked by line and plumb. Their tops are 
covered by a growth of pines. They might 
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almost be taken for a work of art instead of 
nature. A more curious Ulustration of the 
effects of wind and and water cannot probably 
be found in the world. 

Americans need no longer travel to Iceland 
to behold geysers. There are acres upon acres 
of hot and mineral springs, and innumerable 
geysers, far exceeding the world-renowned ones 
of Iceland in height, variety of form, and fre- 
quency of action. The description given in 
Scribner's Monthly by Mr. Hayden, a member 
of the second expedition, of these springs, is 
very interesting. He says: “From the river 
one path led up the steep sides of the hill for 
about one mile, when we came suddenly and 
unexpectedly in full view of the springs. * * * 
Before us rose a high white mountain, looking 
precisely like a frozen cascade. It is formed 
by the calcareous sediment of the hot springs 
precipitated from the water as it flows down 
the steep declivities of the mountain side. 
The upper portion is about one thousand feet 
above the waters of Gardiner’s river. The 
surface covered with the deposit comprises 
from three to four square miles. The springs 
now in active operation cover an area of about 
one square mile, while the rest of the territory 
is occupied by the remains of springs which 
have long since ceased to flow. We pitched 
our camp upon a grassy terrace at the base of 
the principal group of active springs. Just in 
the rear of us were a series of reservoirs or 
bathing- pools, rising one above the other, semi- 
circular in form, with most elegantly scalloped 
margins composed of calcareous matter, the 
sediment precipitated from the water of the 
spring. The hill, which is about two hundred 
feet high, presents the appearance of water 
congealed by frost as it quickly flows down. a 
rocky declivity. The deposit is as white as 
snow, except when tinged here and there with 
iron or sulphur. Small streams flow down the 
sides of the snowy mountain, in channels lined 
with oxide of iron, colored with the most deli- 
cate tints of red. Others present the most ex- 
quisite shades of yellow, from a deep bright 
sulphur to a dainty cream-color. In the springs 
and in the little channels is a material like the 
finest cashmere wool, with its slender fibres 
floating in the water, vibrating with the move- 
ment of the current, and tinged with vari- 
ous shades of red and yellow, as bright as those 
of our aniline dyes, These delicate wool-like 
masses are undoubtedly plants, which seem to 
be abundant in all the hot springs of the 
West, and are familiar to the microscopist as 
diatoms, 
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“Upon a kind of terrace covering, an area of 
two hundred yards in length and fifteen in 
width, are several large springs in a constant 
state of agitation, but with a somewhat lower 
temperature than the boiling-point. A quali- 
tative analysis shows the water to contain sul- 
phurated hydrogen, lime, soda, alumina, and a 
small amount of magnesia. It is beautifully 
clear, and slightly alkaline to the taste. The 
water, after rising from the spring basins, flows 
down the sides of the declivity, step by step, 
from one reservoir to the other, at each one of 
them losing a portion of its heat, until it be- 
comes as cool as spring water. We found the 
water most excellent for drinking as well as 
cooking purposes. It was perfectly clear and 
tasteless, and harmless in its effects. During 
our stay here all the members of our party, as 
well as the soldiers comprising our escort, en- 
joyed the Juxury of bathing in these most 
elegantly-carved natural bathing-pools ; and it 
was easy to select, from the hundreds of reser- 
voirs, water of every variety of temperature. 
These natural basins vary somewhat in size, 
but many of them are about four by six feet in 
diameter, and one to four in depthh * * * 

“Still farther up are the old ruins of what 
must have been at some period of the past even 
more active springs than any at present known. 
* * * Chimneys partially broken down are 
scattered about here and there with apertures 
varying from two inches to two feet in diameter. 
Long, rounded ridges are also quite numerous, 
with fissures extending the entire length, from 
which the boiling water issued forth and flowed 
over the sides. Thus the sediment was con- 
stantly precipitated in thin oval layers, so that 
a section of these oblong ¢himneys presents the 
appearance of layers of hay in a stack, or the 
thatched cabin of a peasant. Some of these 
chimneys were undoubtedly formed by geysers, 
now extinet; others by what may be called 
spouting-springs, as those which are in a con- 
stant state of violent ebulition, throwing the 
water up two to four feet—a phenomenon in- 
termediate between a boiling-spring and a true 
geyser. The water is forced up through an 
orifice in the earth by hydrostatic pressure, 
and, overflowing, precipitates the sediment 
around it; and thus, in time, it builds up a 
mound varying in height according to the force 
of this pressure. One of these cones is very 
remarkable, surpassing any observed in any 
other portion of the West. From its peculiar 
form, we almost involuntarily named it the 
‘Liberty Cap.’ It is entirely composed of car- 
bonate of lime, in flexible, cap-like layers, with 
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ter at the base of fifteen feet, and a 
height ibout forty feet.” 

In another locality called the “ Fire-hole 
Basir t is estimated that in an area of about 
five n 


a diam< 


es square there are from one thousand 


two hundred to one thousand five hundred 


springs, with basins varying from a few inches 


in diameter to three hundred feet. In some of 
thes« ST 
vals, is 
bubbling 


surface is always undisturbed. 


rings the ebullition only occurs at inter- 
thers they are constantly boiling and 
up; while there are still others whose 
In this basin 
is the Grand Geyser, which, during the stay of 
the explorers, played at intervals of thirty-two 
hours. “As we stood near the crater or basin,” 
says the narrator, “it threw up, with scarcely 
minary warning, a of hot 
ght feet in diameter to the height of 


any preli column 
water ¢ 
two hundred feet; and so steady and uniform 
ree act, that the column of water ap- 
pear be held there for some minutes, re- 
turning into the basin in millions of prismatic 
drops. This was continued for about fifteen 


minutes, and the rumbling and confusion at- 


g it could only be compared to that of a 
battle. The steam ‘poured out in 
immense masses, rising in clouds a thousand 
feet or more in height.” 
Another geyser, named 
played at 


tendir 


charge 


“Old Faithful,” 
intervals of an hour, throwing up a 
water one hundred and fifty feet in 
height, and six feet in diameter. 

There 


covere 


c 


colun A OO! 


were numerous other 


din this region, with volumes of water 


geysers dis- 


varying in height from sixty feet to over two 
hundred feet. 
these were the “Giant” and “Giantess, 
“Fan,” the “ Beehive,” and the “ Grotto.” 
Yellowstone Lake, the head of the Yellow- 
River, is a beautiful body of water about 
thirty miles in length and twenty in width. It 
inasmuch as, though it is at an 


Among the most prominent of 
the 


stone 


is remarkable 
ion of eight thousand feet above the level 

r the sea, its surface is never frozen, as the 
hot springs and streams by which it is fed pre- 
serve it of an even temperature winter and 
Fummer, 

The scenery of all this region is said to 
be beautiful and varied beyond description. 
Reaching the summit of a mountain eleven 
thousand three hundred and fifty feet above 
the level of the sea, and six hundred feet above 
snow line, “the grandeur and extent of the 
view,” the chronicler proceeds to say, “ beggars 
description. The lake and valley surrounding 
i seemingly at our feet within jumping 
Beyond them we saw with great dis- 


it ia 


distance. 
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tinctness the jets of the mud volcano and 


geyser. But beyond all these, stretching away 
into a horizon of cloud-defined mountains, was 
the entire Wind River range, revealing in the 
sunlight the dark recesses, gloomy cafions, 
stupendous precipices, and glancing pinnacles, 
which everywhere dotted its jagged slopes. 
Lofty peaks shot up in gigantic spires from the 
main body of the range, glittering in the sun- 
beams like solid crystal. The mountain on 
which we stood was the most westerly peak of 
long-extended volume, 


horizon, exhibiting a 


a range which, in 
swept to the southeastern 
continuous elevation more than thirty miles in 


} 


width: its central line broken into countless 


points, knobs, glens, and defiles, all on the 


most colossal scale of grandeur and magnifi- 
Outside of 


along the ‘entire range, 


cence. these, on either border, 
lofty peaks rose at 
intervals, seemingly vying with each other in 
the varied splendors they presented to the be- 
The 


unge was dotted with 


holder. The scene was full of majesty. 
valley at the base of this r 
small lakes, and cloven centrally by the river, 
which, in the far distance, we could see emerg- 
ing from a cafion of immense dimensions, with- 
in the shade of which two enormous jets of 


height into the 


} 


steam shot to an incredible 
atmosphere.” 

What view from the Alps can excel this in 
extent, beauty, variety, or grandeur? Nor is 
this region without its tradition, which is all 
it lacks to make it equal in every respect to 
the most romantic spot of European scenery. 
“ As it is the loftiest, so it is the most remark- 
able lateral ridge of t! 


the Rocky Range. The 
Indians regard it as the ‘crest of the world,’ 


and among the Blackfeet there is a fable that 


he who attains its summit catches a view of the 


land of souls, and beholds the happy hunting- 
grounds spread out below him, brightening 


with abodes of the free and generous spirits,” 


——s @ = 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Hard duties often save from hurtful courses. 


Second thoughts are the adopted children of 
experience. 

After the sting of folly has made men wise, 
they find it hard to conceive that others can be 
as foolish as they have been. 

The highest degree of purity and bliss attain- 
able by man in the present life, is but a rose- 
bud, which will require an eternity to bring 
it into its full-blown state. 
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UR last scene was a tableau, representing a 
V) baptism in the forest. It was announced 
under the style of “The Jesuit Missionary and 
his Converts.” 

Marie De C——, a pretty brunette, of six- 
teen (who had already been the passive heroine 
of a domestic romance, essentially old-world 
in its features), sustained the principal char- 
acter in this picture. 

A superb panther-skin, borrowed from the 
furnishing of the salon, was spread on the slope 
of the swarded mound. On this Marie knelt, 
at the feet of the white-robed priest, who occu- 
pied the summit of the slight elevation. Her 
dress was white also—and these two figures, 
thus attired, formed a striking contrast to the 
crowd of wildly arrayed personages, who, as 
sachem, medicine-man, brave, squaw, and 
papoose, surrounded and shut them in. 

Marie’s shining hair fell, black and straight, 
over her white garments, almost touching the 
little moccasined foot that just showed itself 
from beneath the edge of her robe. Her 
slender hands, smooth as satin and yellow as 
amber, were folded on her breast; between the 
fingers of the right—fingers agile and supple 
on the keys of the piano or organ, but terrible, 
as some knew, and I soon learned, in the grasp 
of friendship or of frolic—she held a snow- 
white American pond-lily, wrought in wax. 
One or two bnds of the same lay among the 
tresses of her floating hair. A cross of agate, 
suspended by a white ribboft, hung over her 
shoulder. Her head, proud in its habitual 
pose, was now bent downward, in an attitude 
of reverent humility. Timid self-conscious- 
ness, quite alien to her habitual joyous temper, 
had chased the color from her darkly-ruddy 
cheeks; and this unaccustomed paleness en- 
hanced the serious grace of her appearance. 
Quite a child in character and development, 
Marie might have borne the part of an Atala, 
before the cruel romance of her life had found 
her out, in the depths of her southern solitudes, 
or of a Pocahontas, while yet the roadsteads 
of her native bay were undarkened by the 
shadows of the white man’s sails. 

Near to Marie, as I have said, stood the 
stately and statue like figure of the priest, im- 


personated by our American Lottie P. Her 
white hands, symmetrical, not small, and “sur- 
named,” as the epigrammatic Annie Young 
had said, “the marble-worthy,” were raised, 
as in benediction, over the head of the kneeling 
girl. In these was lifted a slender golden 
crors, glittering through the pretty, drooping 
clusters of the lily of the valley, which were 
wreathed about it. A garland of the same 
graceful blossoms was twisted with periwinkle 
leaves around the margin of the silver basin 
that served to represent the font. The latter 
rested on a slender stump, wreathed with ivy, 
and mantied with mosses, which a devoted 
school-boy from the neighboring college had 
obtained, at cost of much endeavor, in the 
adjacent Park of Monceau. (Beautiful Mon- 
ceau! Play-place.once of the children of a 
temporary royalty, afterward of hosts of little 
exiles of the east and west—walk of lovers— 
loitering-place of poets, dreamers, artists, and 
pilgrims—pleasant resting spot of unquiet re- 
miniscence !—how has your friendly sod been 
trampled by armed and unfriendly feet, your 
verdant mantle torn to hide away, beneath its 
shelter, the crushed and mangled victims of 
unnatural strife!) 

Two children, one the little dark Elise, the 
other, Manuela, a swarthy Portuguese, from 
the shores of the remote Parana, officiated, in 
white surplices, as acolytes in attendance on 
the missionary. On the bole of a tree in the 
background, glittering with a covering of gold 
paper, appeared a tall’ cross of wood. (We 
felt a repugnance to the use of a crucifix in this 
scene of mimic solemnity.) A vase of trum- 
pet vines, in full bloom, brought from beyond 
the sea, was hidden behind the stem, and the 
rich climber crept, with its wealth of alien 
blossoms, about bole and cross, giving a sin- 
gularly brilliant effect, in the abundant light, 
first white, then ruddy, that was thrown upon 
the picture. A great strip of bark, brought, 
after wonderful efforts of diplomacy, from the 
imperial grounds of St. Cloud, was so placed 
as to give all the appearance of an enormous 
fallen trunk. Thrown with ostentatious na- 
turalness across the stage, this served as a 
screen for any deficieney in leggings, moc- 
(91) 
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other aboriginal equipment, for 
port f the personnel, 
Mar 


cons} 


all the 
us brunettes of the band, were grouped 
All were in 


, Clementine, Constance, Olgs 
on each side the central figures. 
more less complete Indian costumes. Al] 
were eflective—some gorgeous, even gaudy, in 
| picturesque in pose and expression. 

ms of a picture in the capitol at 

n suggested some portions of the 


col r i 
> 

Recollect 
Wasl ng 
tablea 
and wi 


Earlier memories of Michigan woods 
gwams contributed to accuracy in drap- 
ing and attitudes, 

The white brow of the missionary, with the 
paie brown hair above it, and cold, blue eyes 
beneath, served as a striking antithesis to the 
host 
that thro: ged the scene on either side. 

lack of 
feathers, beads, porcupine-quill embroi- 
tomahawk, 


tawny faces and black, flashing eyes, 
There 
was no brilliant adornment among 
glitter of (anachronic/) steel 
f golden arrow head, splendor of rudely 
ked, but richly colored bow and quiver. 
almost all the company, the Indian dress 
s were novel; and as the barbaric robes 
rnaments, together with so many dark 
s and jet black eyes produced quite a satis- 
y degree of illusion, expressions of grati- 
n were liberal and reiterated, and it was 
essary to subject the nerves of the performers 
the severe test of reiterated repetitions. 
\ strain of solemn music, from piano, harp, 
lute, poured through the house, as the 
n at last slowly descended. 
us just five o’clock as the last silvery 
of compliment and gratulation rang 
ally through the darkening court. One 
or group by group, the brilliant throng 
| gone; our own consul’s lady (later, thanks 
2 well-judged official promotion, the lady of 


was the latest lingerer. As she 


ter, 
d her animated face from one blushing 
rirl to another, with words of thanks 


her roses of cheek and lip, her 


praise. 
rkling teeth; her dimples (to steal a charm- 


let from a charming 


? 


1} unpublished 
“Her dimples, deep enough t 
Young Cupid's head of curls,” 

ht have fitted the girlish beauty of the fair 
of the festival, before she heard the 
mn, enthralling voice of duty, calling her 
m her father’s palace, and the companion- 
of her blooming band of attendant 
dens, to join “the noble fellowship 
ynfessors—the “glorious army of the martyrs, 


” Ps 
ol the 
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When we turned from the “ speeding” of the 
ive the tender and fal- 
f the gentle mistress 


“narting guest,” to rece 
tering acknowledgments « 
of the revels, we found the complement of the 
suggested image. 

Mademoiselle Jeanne wore a robe of black 
velvet, rising to the throat, which set off and 


Her dark 


hair was smoothly folded on a sweet low brow, 


softened her exquisite paleness. 
and covered with a pearl-edged Marie Stuart 
In her slender hands she held a 
chaplet of snow-white spar, the modest gift of 
d the Her 


and suffering smile, her 


headdress. 


a friend from beyo: western sea, 
quaint array, her soft 
upward look of mingled thahkfulness and re- 
signation, completed the mild, religious char- 
acter of the picture. It was as if we saw before 
us, in a living form, the martyr queen of St. 
Catherine’s Festival ! 

The pleasant hubbub of 
ken by a shrill-toned 
bell, the summons to the dormitories, In three 
after the 


stairway, fell over the 


mutual compliment 
and felicitation was bri 
, 9 ey 
goiden sliver 


clamor in corridor and 


minutes, silence, 


quaintly-attired figures that passed from the 
into the fainter 
m, white-draped chambers. 


brilliant illumination without 
light of the long, 
An hour was devote the laying off and 
folding of the costun constance ; simple 
merino wrappers were donned, flowing locks 
were swiftly and deft y braided, cool ablutions 
soothed away the heat of throbing brows and 
glowing cheeks—and an half hour of repose, 
on the “ couches, small and white,” that lined 
the two sides of each apartment, restored the 
tone of unworn nerves, and rectified the haste 
of quickened p ilses. 

And, oh! what a dinner our good Alsatian 
We 


were all gathered, parlor-boarders and class- 


Genevieve sent us on that day of days! 


boarders, in the great dining-hall in the base- 


ment. Freshly-fluted folds of snow-white 


linen, exquisitely washed and ironed, as is 
Paris 
walls, from ceili 


and lofty room the look « 


the use of euses, covered the 
loor, giving to the large 
f some vestal temple. 
ai 


gave” 
rear, 


One large semi-circular window 
the still the 
gathering shadows of nightfall among its flush 
The 


great swinging chandelier—gift of a Walla- 


upon 
now 


verdant garden in 
foliaged boughs and retreating grottoes. 


chian princess, one of the guests of St. Cathe- 


ic 
" 
il 


rine—dropped a mellow light over the beam- 
ing faces of the subdued yet joyous company. 
Marcel, the busy and motherly 


housekeeper, entered last, in her garuet satin 
& 


Madame 


dress and rich old laces. It was a field-day for 
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THE FESTIVAL OF 


eee ~~ 


good Madame Marcel. Her pride was to cover 
the tables with especial elegance of appoint- 
ments, as well as with wholesome and savory 
viands, on those very occasions whereon many 
housemothers think somewhat of negligence ; 
nay, even a considerable degree of discomfort, 
excusable, if not desirable. 

Who has not descended to the evening’s fes- 
tivities—not to say the noontide bridal—too 
faint from famine to do justice either to the 
pomp or delicacy of too-long delayed refresh- 
ment, and sat, not quite in amiable or receptive 
mood, at social—not to say at nuptial—feasts ? 
Now, all this was Madame Marcel’s special 
reprehension. 

And thus the young comrades of St. Cathe- 
rine’s board ate and drank abundantly and 
with eager relish, and rose refreshed, as from 
a banquet of Homeric days. 

Then followed an hour of the bewitching 
excitement of dress. For, though all wore 
simple robes of white alpaca, with silken in- 
stead of the everyday worsted ribbons, at waist 
and shoulder, the insignia of the respective 
Divisions. And, though no adornment beyond 
that of natural flowers was permitted at thr@at 
or girdle, you may not suppose there was no 
variety, no individuality in the effect of all these 
fair and dark, tiny and titanic, mirthful and 
moody personalities. And, in the domain of 
hair-dressing, something of freedom was per- 
mitted.. Marie’s braided locks were adorned, 
as always, with a crimson ros? on one side, 
and a creamy camellia on the other. Elise 
wore ornaments of jet among her smooth bands 
of fair hair; and coquettish Kitty of Killarny 
had hidden her curl-papers all day long, under 
a pretty scarlet rigolette, in order to triumph 
to-night in the drooping grace of English 


curls. Through these she wore a wreath of 


silver shamrock leaves, intertwined with a 
green ribbon, which she fastened above the 
centre of a low white forehead with a pin, 
headed by a tiny silver harp. 

“The harp that once through Tara’s halls,” 
murmured smiling Annie. “ Tout cela, you see, 
Miss Middleton, constitutes Kitty’s own espe- 
cial version of ‘Erin Mavourneen, Erin Go 
Bragh!’” 

Meanwhile Annie was crowning her own 
golden locks with a garland of thistles, / 


“own especial’ patriotic remembrancer of 


“ Bonnie Scotland.” 

The three English sisters wore English vio- 
lets, all alike, and looked so exactly each the 
counterpart of each, that you would have found 
it impoesible to distinguish them, but for their 
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eyebrows, one black pair, one of gold, and one 
as red as flame! Great, meanwhile, was the 
labor, and not less the patience, of the half 
dozen professional coiffeurs, who, from the half 
hour after six till eight, plied their art on the 
tresses of those more ambitious aspirants, who 
would not trust the simple skill of school-girl 
fingers. There were thirty of these “ candi- 
dates,” as Annie Young had sportively dubbed 
them; “and no sheeted Roman,” she declared, 
with laughing pedantry—utilizing, as she 
whispered to me, a little bit of classic lore 
picked up from her brothers, during the sum- 
mer vacation—“no white-robed, old office- 
seeker, coaxing for votes at the street corners,” 
ever felt half the anxfety or feigned half the 
indifference, which an eye, cunning in the 
“tricks and manners” of young ladyhood, 
could read in these young martyrs of antici- 
pated triumphs, “On aime 2 se briiler, ga se 
voit,” continued Annie, with a giggle, which 
her reverence for superior years was not strong 
enough to stifle. 

It is not to be supposed that we any of us 
desire to win any compliments this evening. 
We just submit to all this torture out of pure 
politeness toward the canoness—of course! 

Or—well, yes, there is, of course, a little 
piety toward the well beloved Saint Catherine 
mixed up with it! What a sweet girl she 
must haye been! And so humble in her 
grandeur, and grand in her humility! 

“There isn’t any one [ wish more to resem- 
ble,” Annie resumed, after a pause, a far-off 
look coming into her sparkling blue eyes, “ ex- 
cept my mother.” 

At last a tinkling bell rang out the summons 
to be in readiness for our descent to the par- 
lors. There was a moment of deep and agi- 
tating excitement, as one by one the white 
forms arose from under the hands of the hair- 
dressers, and took one long, last look, from 
flowery coronet to slippered toe, in the single 
large mirror at the end of each apartment 
Then the doors flew open; and, at each, ap- 
peared a teacher, vestally attired, like the rest, 
in white; but these trained and flower-looped 
silken robes, the gift of the directress, and 
these faces, young, for the most part, yet not 
unknown to care, if still unscarred by marks 


of sorrow, added an element of higher grace 


and more dignified interest to the youthful 
circle. 

“ Descendez, mesdemoiselles!” was officially 
pronounced, by the voice of the senior teacher, 
“the mistress of the Reds,” and, with a last 
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tremulous settling of plumage, the whole 
youthful flock fluttered down the broad stair- 
way, and met and greeted the sweet maternal 
smile of the directress at the doors of the great 
salon. At half past eight a full band of pro- 
fessional musicians, stationed on the turfy plat- 
form of the morning stage, struck up the merry 
measures of “ Money-musk.” 

This old-fashioned initiative was a conces- 
sion to the wishes of Mrs. MacGregor, an aged 
friend of the directress and of the Pension (to 
which she had brought, successively, a daugh- 
ter, a niece, and three grand-daughters, and 

which she was now to take away the 
blooming Bessie F——, one of the 
1 brightest ornaments of the institu- 


been Mrs. MacGregor’s custom, they 
to furnish serenades, in lieu of bou- 
grace every American lay 
national or personal—that occurred 
Pension, whenever she was herself in 
And this original and graceful atten- 
become one of the fixed laws of the 


holic 


To her, also. we owed the munil - 

y of professional talent that made all 

yothly as well as gayly on this feast 

ht of St. Catherine. Naturally, therefore, 
of our aged patroness became our 
in the matter of the opening tune; and 
he white-haired matron of seventy was 
ned and saddened at once by the very 
that set her young feet flying half a 


1 
wish 


y before at her own first ball. 
ind now, gentle reader, if you love to dance, 
yr, being too wise or too grave (I will not say 
for that, if you love to watch the 
g feet of other folks chasing the ca- 
d steps of melody, [wish you might, like 


, recall the spell of that evening’s mirth of 


vement as you read. 
No cavaliers! It is the mystic dance of St. 
Catherine, and in its merry solemnity none 
t young girls may take part. 
Genevieve, our blooming, blue-eyed kitchen 
een, with her ruddy maids of honor; Jose- 
ne, the doorkeeper’s black-eyed daughter ; 
re, the pale seamstress, with her slender, 
v-white fingers; Francoise, the orphan 
ce of the sick-nurse; and Henriette, her 
inch-back cousin, with her dimples and 
glancing teeth, “the daintiest darling of all,” 
her great misfortune; all joined hands 
the more favored belles of the Pension in 
pure sisterhood of merriment and mutual 
od-will. These, like the school-girls, wore 


esses of white, each the love-gift of some 
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favorite among the pupils; each, like the 
teachers, was decorated with a knot of ribbons 
(in color selected to match those of some espe- 
cially favored division), and fastened on the 
little lace caps, that adorned without conceal- 
ing their glossy hair, with a small silver arrow, 
the gift of “ mademoiselle.” Each was under 
the especial care of some one of the pupils, who 
held such trust in pride and honor. You may 
be sure none of these were left out in a single 
All the study, music and drawing 


to the dancers— 


dance. 
apartments were abandoned 
even the small dining-room of the directress 
on the first floor. Only the great salon was 
held sacred to older guests, and the fine gallery 
of recreation to promenaders, old and young. 
At ten o’clock a few silken and velvet dresses 


appeared here and there. It was then that 


Mademoiselle Jeanne—who, attired in a rich 


dress of white velvet, close at throat and wrists, 


where it was finished with swan’s-down, and 
with a white camellia in her simply banded 
hair, had joined in the first girlish dances— 
withdrew from the circle of the pupils. The 


rest of the evening she sat with a look of tran- 


geil enjoyment on her pale face by her mother’s 
side; or walked among her guests, leaning now 
on her brother’s arm ; now on that of Monsieur 
le Curé, the white-haired pastor of the Catholic 


portion of the sch the kindly and in 


; 


1 again on that of 


dulgent friend of all; an 
Monsieur Clement, 
her parents, the learned modest librarian of St. 


the life-long friend of both 


Margaret. 

Meanwhile, a continual flow of harmless beve- 
rages—lemonade, the Oriental sherbet with a 
difference, coffee for the gentleman (for a few 
black coats began to be 
tea for the English ladies, and a frequent pro- 


cession of basket-bear 


visible before eleven), 


ing, white-coifled, serv- 
ing-women, proffering delicate, not deleteri- 
ous, cafés and ices—kept circulating through 
the rooms. 

On went the dance—“ unhasting, unrest- 
ing”’—till, just before the stroke of twelve, the 


white-plumaged bevy of Teen-dom settled 
quietly away in groups and pairs, and place 
was yielded to the elder folks, who must honor 
St. Catherine and the canoness by a single 
dance. 

At one o’clock the light collation was over; 
a single touch of lip and goblet, “To the 
memories of the past, and the hopes of the 


future!” such was the formulary of the good 
q g 


| 
| 


father’s toast, which all 


flood of music pouring out one after another 


hastened to honor, a 


the national airs of many lands—these moun 
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tain-clasped, those ocean-sundered—and the 
invited guests were gone. 

Now a last dance, breaking under the smil- 
ing eyes of the directress into open frolic, and 
the musicians, ceremoniously dismissed with a 
parting cup from the hands of the daughter of 
the house, departed. 

The good priest led Maria—not a child of 
his cemmunion, but a true daughter of his 
heart—to the piano. The directreas beckoned 
Katinka, her great eyes full of sleepy lamguor, 
to her side. The family, with all the Pension 
grouped about them, stood near the doors of 
the salon. A “ Hymn to St. Catherine” (which 
any Protestant might have joined in singing) 
rose on the mingled voice of lip and instru- 
ment. It was the united work of the old curé 
and of little Julie Vieuxtemps, the gifted com- 
poser, of whom we were all fond and proud. 
Then the last few intimate loiterers took their 
leave, Monsieur le Ouré last, leaving, with a 
parting smile of blended humor and benevo- 
lence, his priestly blessing on the Christian 
household, and his personal good wishes for 
the gentle canoness, her mother, and all the 


drowsy Pension of the Quartier Monceau, 
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fe this subject, Jennie June has the follow- 
ing sensible remarks: 

All that women can ever be they must work 
out for themselves, and they must commence 
with the body first. It is idle to expect great 
achievement from the present race of girls and 
women; they are physically incapable of it. 
They fall at once under the pressure, or live 
short lives, broken by incessant struggles with 
pain and poverty of body. 

All the efforts for the education and advance- 
ment of women will be comparative failures, 
because they commence wrong—they try to 
achieve a result with inadequate means, In- 
stead of taking the puny, sensitive, nervous, 
high-strung girl, and trying to make a Greek 
professor of her, they should rescue her as a 
baby from her cambric and her “ bassinet,” put 
her in warm clothing and a comfortable bed, 
and have her fed on mother’s milk, instead of 
condensed poison, biscuit-powder and arrow- 
root. 

Boys would be very apt to share the fate of 
girls if they were left at home; but, fortun- 
ately for them, at the close of babyhood, their 
pathways diverge; boys are sent to boys’ 
schools, military training schools, and institu- 
YOu. XL.—7. 
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tions where physical culture is part of the 
general system of education. Moreover, when 
at home, they are allowed to run, jump, exer- 
cise their limbs, and strengthen their lungs, 
unimpeded by caution or clothing, and thus 
they escape the puny fate of their sisters, and 
acquire, at least, some degree of hardihood 
and manliness. 

Bat girls, from the time they can speak, are 
taught to subdue all outward manifestation of 
power and force as vulgar—to control and 
regulate voice, manner, and action by a certain 
conventional standard—to place the highest 
value upon dress, and the appearance of 
beauty, and amiability ; but to despise reali- 
ties—to be helpless, instead of helpful—to 
neglect and discourage the use of the faculties, 
instead of endeavoring to stimulate and en- 
courage them—to embody, in short, as little of 
the true genius of womanhood, in their own 
persons, as possible, and, while endeavoring to 
get all the good out of the world that they can, 
to give as little back as the nature of things 
will allow. 

How often we hear it said that there are no 
children now-a-days, and especially no little 
girls ; and how sadly, bitterly, shamefully true 
it is! So long as we have no children, no 
girls, we shall have no women, only such 
abortions as a stinted physical and moral 
growth naturally produces. 

The folly which controls girls in infancy is 
exhibited in another form as they approach 
womanhood. Atan age when nature demands 
plenty of fresh air, and exercise, they are im- 
mured within four walls, and fastened down to 
text- books, the cramming from which, in nine 
cases out of ten, is.a merely mechanical pro- 
cess, which fits them for nothing, and is never 
dreamed of as being applied to any practical 
purpose. The technical part of their “educa- 
tion,” so called, is dropped with their achool- 
clothes ; not one in twenty could answer a class 
question six weeks after leaving school, and 
they will contemptuously speak of a school- 
mate who is a conscientious student as doing it 
probably because she has “ got to teach.” 

—eos@fo0-——. 

To HAVE freedom is only to have that which 
is absolutely necessary to enable us to be what 
we ought to be and possess what we ought to 
possess. 


THOUGHT engenders thought. Learn to 
think, and you will learn to write; the more 
you think, the better you will express your 
ideas. 
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BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 


No. XVI. 


| WENT over to Sister Black’s the other day 
to see about her way of making pie-plant 
jelly. They live just across a wood lot of seventy 
acres. How much I did enjoy in that uphill 
and downhill walk, among rustling leaves 
under my feet, and green leaves above my 
head, and the oaks and vines of bitter-sweet 
and ivy and low-growing broad-leaved plants— 
how much, I cannot tell. I wish all you tired 
rworked women could have shared my en- 


ove 
joyment, 

I nearly tore the top off my plum-colored 
calash in among the thickets, but grandma 


says she can lay a piece of the same kind in 
the tear, and darn over it so neatly that 


ubnaer 
it wont show. 

Rhubarb jelly is made just like any other 
kind, Sister Black tells me, She says she 
‘scents it” with yanilla or lemon, I will try 


it as soon as this window is seen through, but 
I would not advise any woman, now, to make 
much of it at one time—try it first and see if 
it is good. 
It seems to me that it cannot be very good 
because the juice lacks all the qualities that 
elong to the rich juices of ripe fruits—there 
is no fruitiness about it, so don’t make much— 
seal up two or three jars of the juice to 
ise with fruits that lack acidity. 
While I was at Sister Black’s and we sat 
ynversing about the state of the church, and 
the coldheartedness of some of the back- 
sliders, Brother, Black came to the door, and 
itting his hands on the two sides of the door- 
sme, looked in, so tired and sweaty, and 
“Girls, can any of you tell me where 
1t balf-bushel basket is that stood here on 
e stoop yesterday 1 
There were four girls in the room—not one 
them even looked up or paid any attention 
him whatever, for a full minute, then with- 


saia 


Lo 


raising her eyes the eldest one, Bellfirie, 
ftly said: “I’ve not seen it, father.” 
Not one of them ran to hunt it up for him, 
when all four should have gone, pell-mell, 
nning over each other, eager to help their 
pid lather. 
As I looked on all their handiwork of cro- 
eting, and embroidery, and pretty carpets, 
d rugs, and tidies, and cone and shell work, 
(96) 
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and crystallized grasses and phantom bouquets, 
I thought they were all the merest nonsenre 
compared to the useful accomplishment of 
being a “handy home-body,” as grandma 
calls it. 

I think every woman about a house should 
know where everything is kept—hammer, 
hatchet, axe, nails, tacks, brads, screws, augers, 
sawa, monkey-wrench, screw-driver, chisels, 
gun, revolver, ammunition, bullet-ladle, hoes, 
rakes, sacks, baskets, boots—indeed everything 
that Lhe men may keep about the house, shop, 
yard, cribs, etc. 

Now don’t come buzzing about my ears as 
though I’d thrust a pole into a hornet’s nest, 
for 1 am sure a woman can do quite all this 
and be none the less a neat lady. If the men 
are a little careless, teach them to have a 
place for everything, and then help them kee) 
things in their places. If you find somethin; 
lying about, put it in its place and you can 
to do it. Let them see how 
nice it is to always have a box in one place to 


soon teach them 


catch all nails, and screws, and buckles, another 
place for bits of wire of assorted sizes, from 
telegraph, to mend a broken bar-post, down t 
a bit of pliant copper wire handy for every- 
thing. Then let there be another place for 


bolts, and burrs, ana staples, ete. 


You will be 
recompensed sometime when father or the boys 
are in such a huiry. by a hearty “thank you.” 
for saving just the very thing they needed. 
Teach the little girls not to feel above this kind 
of work. 

I have been saving something to tell you 
girls—women know it already. 

If I didn’t love all of you I wouldn’t tell 
you of these places where your feet must not 
tread, 

I was sitting out on the porch the other day 
putting a new loop button on um- 
brella; one of the Widow Scabbard’s girls 
from Goose Creek Church was visiting at Sister 

ghter had brought her 
down to spend the afternoon at our house, 
being we were Baptist folks. 

While I was busy I overheard them talking, 
and Kitty Stout was saying: “I stepped down 
into the kitchen never thinking, and there sat 


and my 
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Henderson McCracken and old Davy Bowles 
talking, and they didn’t see me, and there I 
overheard Hen saying things he wouldn’t ’a’ 
had me hear for the world. I tried to tiptoe 
back into the kitchen, but he looked up and 
saw me, and he got as red asa piny. Well, I 
was so tickled I didn’t know what to do, and 
when dinner was ready, and I had to call ’em 
in, I put my big sunbonnet on and pulled it 
down over my face, eo they couldn’t see me. 
Well, Hen, he happened to look up at the 
table, and we both laughed right out. I never 
was so shamed, but I could not help it. 

Now, girls, I want to tell you this. Don’t 
associate with coarse girls who delight in tell- 
ing vulgar stories; and if you are sometimes 
thrown together, in a way that cannot be 
avoided, don’t listen to their stories, turn the 
subjeet to something else. 

If anything happens that you should not 
see, act as though you had not seen it at all— 
don’t sneak and blush and giggle. If you 
overhear anything improper, be sweet-faced 
and calm and ladylike, just as though you 
really had not heard it. I consider that be- 
having like a lady. 1 could scold right royally 
over this sham modesty, that so many women 
put on, but I don’t want the men to hear me 
ecold. 

Oh, oh! just this minute the darlingest little 
humming bird that has been whirring among 
the honeysuckle vines, and daintily tasting 
their sweets, at the window where i sit, fiew in 
and sparkled around my head just like a sun- 
shiny flash of mingled ruby and garnet, and 
amethyst and bery! and turquoise and emerald, 
heautiful little morning visitant, enticed pro- 
bably by the roses and buds that Lily would 
put in my hair, trying to make me look like a 
queen. It alighted at the top of the sash, 
which we shoved down and let it go, with a 
blessing on the birds. 

But, to leave the bird with the “jewelled 
wing,” and return to the women whose wings 
trail in the dust. 

There are a great many women pretty and 
lovable and kind and intelligent, who shine in 
society, but whose inner lives are like dese- 
crated sanctuaries filled with uncleanness and 
impurity. It is no uncommon occurrence to 
hear such women tell low, coarse stories when 
one becomes intimately acquainted. Oh, it is 
pitiful to see a beautiful woman come down 
from the white heights, where you had so rev- 
erently placed her, to indulge in this species of 
profanity ! 

It is well to be watchful of one’s growing \ 


daughters, and see that they do not have 
intimate acquaintance with women of this 
class, 

Teach them to be wary of their language, 
and not to make use of low words or phrases or 
slangy by-words—this is the guinea’s stamp. 


There is one thing I have felt impressed to 
refer to many times since I began peeping 
through other folks’ windows, and though I 
always say what I want to, and call things by 
their right names, I have hesitated when this 
has thrust itself before me—that is, that a daily 
regard to the calls of nature is necessary to 
good health, and yet how few there are who 
heed this truth. 

Almost everybody neglects it—from the busy 
bustling man, who ought to have good sense 
and good judgment, down to the little brown- 
fisted boy who loves play better than any duty. 
This seems a little thing, but it is the very 
key to good health, and from its neglect 
springs more than half the ills that afflict this 
wonderful piece of mechanism, the human 
body. 

Nature will not be trifled with, if her 
promptings are not heeded, and she is baffled, 
she lets the victim pay the penalty by a life 
all deranged, and broken and out of order. 
That penalty is fever, headache, dyspepsia, 
constipation, low spirits, dull pains and aches, 
neuralgia, lose of appetite, etc., etc. 

Worry and hurry and excitement, all tend to 
the derangement of this prompting of nature. 
Mothers should early instil this fact into the 
minds of their children, that postponing, or ne- 
glecting nature’s calls, is breaking a wise and 
wonderful law. Tell them it is no little tuing 
—that God made this marvellously exact ar- 
rangement himself, and when they carelessly 
neglect it they slight his work. 

Teach the little ones to have a set time—say 
immediately after breakfast, and on no account 
to neglect it, let the habit become fixed. 

Let the little daughters be taught that it is 
promotive of bright eyes, fair complexion, rosy 
cheeks, beautiful hair, and cheerful spirits. 

Hold up before the playful little boys an old, 
cross, yellow, child-hating dyspeptic, who, in 
his youth ate like a gourmand, without suffi- 
cient mastication, and who disobeyed nature’s 
laws, and now, while paying the penalty, has 
to swallow pills like a duck dees gravel. 

Oh, we so disregard these finest laws of our 
being that I wonder we have life enough left 
to be the background of a good, ringing laugh ! 

So, good mothers, think of these vital truths 
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r Pipsey bravely tells you, and may 
distressingly good health be the result. 


s very annoying, to a young lady espe- 
cially, to carry about her person the offensive 
odor of perspiration. To a pure-minded, culti- 
vated girl it is almost unbearable, they so love 
the pure and beautiful. This can be quite 
overcome by washing frequently, pxrticularly 
under the arms, in tepid water, to which has 
been added a little of the spirits of ammonia, 
say a small teaspoonful to a quart of water. 
Rinse im pure water, and wipe dry afterward. 
Let the clothing be changed often. 

Another thing that annoys a girl is the little 
dark specks in the skin, particularly about the 

id chin. We are all taught when chil- 
) that these are worms, and that when we 
die they will grow and be full of life and feast 
our decaying bodies, This is a bad thing 
to tell children. 

[ remember distinctly how sad I felt about 
it in my childhood, and one time, in a vindic- 
tive spirit, I went to the doctor’s and got a 
blister—cantharides—and resolutely plastered 
it on my chin and up at the sides of my nose. 
I endured the burning torture for three hours, 
with the pleasurable satisfaction of knowing 
that those waiting worms wouldn’t get ahead 





of me. I heroically dressed the blister with 
cabbage leaves, and was rewarded by having a 
smooth, pinky face for several weeks. 


But [ know now what makes the specks, and 
to treat them genteely. 

e softness of the skin is due to an oily 
fluid that comes out from millions of minute 
pores, and these specks are caused by the 
clogging or clesing up of the pores, If pinched 
slowly, the thickened substance will come out 
like a little worm. 
should be kept open, and whatever will cleanse 
or eat oil or grease must be used, 
knows that alkali or soap is required then, and 
to counteract the effect of soap on one’s tender 
face, a little vinegar or lemon juice should be 
put in the clear water used to rinse with, or 
used the last time while washing. This sounds 
as though it was quite a trouble, but it is not. 
All women should carry the marks of refine- 
ment in their faces, ne matter what their occu- 
pation is, or whether the world pronounces 


how 
I 
I 


Of course these oil-glands 


Any woman 


them pretty or not. Every woman is beautiful 
to somebody. 


4 few days ago Ida felt badly, and I told 
aer to lay aside all thoughts of work and sit in 
rocking-chair and read a story just for the 


the 
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story’s sake—something light, aud yet enter- 
taing enough to hold her attention. 

Lily suggested “ Evangeline,” or “ Katrina,” 
or the hold poems of Bret Harte; but I said 
something softer and lighter, and nearer noth 
ing. Then I happened to think of that insipid, 
washy old story, “ Children of the Abbey,” and 
said : “ Now if you had never read that it would 
be the very thing.” 

“Oh, I never read that, though I always did 
want to,” said she, blushing slightly. 

“Strange,” I remarked, “that the ‘Children 
of the Abbey’ should be in the house all your 
life and you never read it.” 

“Why, no,” she said; “when I was about 
ten years old, devouring every book that you 
allowed me to have, I remember that you put 
those volumes on the highest shelf in the 
library, and said they were not the kind of 
books for little girls whose tastes were not 
formed, and that you didn’t want us to read 
them until we were sensible young women, and 
so I’ve been waiting all these years for the 
time to come. I knew if it ever did come 
you’d put them into our hands.” 

Little woman! her trust in me touched me, 
oh, so tenderly! and it was through tears that 
I looked at the slender little creature, from 
her pretty bright head down to her trim feet 
and pityingly did my heart go out to those 
poor, tried mothers whose daughters seek to 
deceive them every hour of the day. 

What girl would lay every letter she re 
ceives, unopened, or immediately after read- 
ing it, in her mother’s hands? Yet this even 
should be so where abides perfect love and 
trust. 

I was pleased with her cri'icisms of, “ How 
ridiculous !”’ “How unnatural!” “ What a 
bombastic style!” 

That was just what 


what I hoped for and expected, 


et 
. s 


To dear little Maude who wished she could 9 


see how Pipsey’s new dress fitted, I will say 
that it fits like the bark on a tree. I am very | 
grateful for the kindly interest manifested by | 
the little dear, 

I want the love of all children—it makes i 
me gladder than to haye grown folks love me, | 
and because I return the love of the little § 
maiden, | will tell her some things that all § 
children should know and practice daily. 

Try and remember every bit of it, dear. 

Endeavor your very hardest to keep from J 
getting angry, and if any one says something J 
that provokes you to reply angrily, don’t do it. | 
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She who can restrain her temper, and keep 
cool, is a lady, and has the advantage over 
one who cannot. 

Den’t find fault with anybody, if you cannot 
justify their conduct you can pity and feel 
sorry for them. 

If you go to a picnic, or a little party, or 
visiting, go determined to have a good time— 
make the best of everything—remembering 
that even honey is extracted from weeds and 
poisonous flowers. 

Try and make somebody glad every day. 

If you hear anything ill of a person don’t 
tell them—don’t tell any one of it, and if they 
tell you first, smooth it over and make the best 
ef it—likely enough it is an exaggeration, or 
misunderstanding, or a misconstruction, 

Treat every one kindly, if it is a rough, 
coarse girl with whom your mother would pre- 
fer you would not associate, you can, perhaps, 
do favors for her in a kindly way and yet not 
become intimate. 

Read only the books your mother approves ; 
be careful to use good grammar all the time— 
try and be a correct speller and a good plain 
writer—these three things are very important 
in every one’s education. 

Use simple language, clear and concise, don’t 
strain after big words, that is no proof of a 
good education or a cultivated intellect. 

Be yourself—be natural. 

Be careful to keep your clothes whole and 
clean, don’t tumble your dresses down on the 
floor or on a chair, shake out the folds, turn 
and hang them up neatly. 

Always give up your seat to an elderly per- 
son—be very respectful to the aged. 

At church look the minister right in the 
eyes, and don’t turn your head when you hear 
a step, it is disrespectful to him. 

Don’t talk or read aloud while others are 
reading, and when one is conversing, listen 
aitentively. 

Don’t whisper while any one is playing or 
singing, and never cough or yawn or sneeze 
without covering your mouth, or pick your 
nose, or eyes, or ears. Never look in your 
handkerchief—don’t talk loud—be sure and 
treat the poor respectfully, don’t toss your head 
and feel above any ill-dressed or old-fashioned 
little girl. Try and be good to them, and— 
eb! so many things that I would impress upon 
your mind, little one, but I just feel as though 
you knew them already. 






Brother Rube staid with us last night; he 
lives in yon little, white house in the cool edge 


OTHER PEOPLE'S 


vant, for he will then be your master. 
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of the dark greenwood. Tall old oaks reach 
away up above his roof, and the woods is full 
of avenues, grander than any majestic old 
cathedral aisles. He loves his beautiful 
home. 

In the evening the dark clouds loomed up 
in the west, and Rube ran over to his home to 
set a tub under the spouting, that they might 
save water to mix plaster for the new cis- 
tern. 

He set a tub under the spout, and then laid 
two pieces of scantling across it, one a bigger 
piece than the other, and placed another tub 
on top of that, by this trick he caught two tubs 
full under one spout. 

I never thought of such a plan, and was 
pleased with it. 

Let the upper tub stand slanting, a little 
back, and tipped sideways, so that when it is 
full it will spill over the lower edge and be 
caught in the other tub. 

Before he home this morning he 
brought the old horse, Charlie, up to the gate 
to carry over a sack of flour. While he was 
getting it I went out to bid the faithful old 
fellow “the top o’ the morning,” and pass a 


went 


few compliments, 

I fixed his hair on his forehead for him, and 
told him I didn’t like to see men wear their 
hair parted in the middle, even if they were 
old sorrel tops, and I praised him on the tex- 
ture of his well-kept coat, and let him touch 
his honest nose to my face. He was telling 
me about the clover fields, and the feathery 
ferns out by the hillside spring, when Rube 
came out and threw the sack upon his broad 
back. As he reached out to take the bridle, 
Charlie jumped and wheeled round and snorted 
in a very coltish way, I thought, for a person 
of his years, 

I said: “ Rube, what made him do that, do 
you suppose ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he said, “only he thought 
I was going to kick him, That’s the way 
he always does when he’s going to dodge 
me.” 

So that was the “dodge.” Poor old Charles 
Adolphus, that quick, nervous flirt of his be- 
trayed a secret! 

Just then a young man, Reuben Potts by 
name, was treated to a free lecture on cruelty 


He needed it. 


to animals, 
$e 


Secrets.—Tell not your secrets to your ser- 
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HOUSES. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


8 of them stood on the dusty street—a 
small, two-storied white frame house, with 
green blinds. There were muslin curtains at 
the 
would see in one of them a hanging-basket, 
with its feathery ferns, trailing lycopodium and 
purple lobelia; or, maybe, a clear-throated 
canary singing in its cage. 

T ther was not far off—a stately mansion, 
standing away back from the street, amid fine 


windows, and sometimes the passers-by 


The « 


shade trees, lawns and gardens. 
It cost the owner of the modest 
build and furnish it just sixteen hundred dol- 


home to 


Jars, and it had been hard work for him to 
make his payments. Indeed, if the truth must 
be told, the payments were not yet all com- 


pleted. A mortgage of four hundred dollars 
still encumbered the little homestead. This 
would not have been so if the owner had not 
possessed a tender heart and generous feelings; 
if he had cared only for himself. 
But Cyrus Levering read the Bible and be- 
lieved in it as a rule of life. He did not look 
its precepts as fine sentiments merely, 
as Christian principles to be loved. So, 
en word came to him that a neighbor who 
1 been a long time sick was not able to earn 
nything, was in distress and want, he helped 


“—“<eore 


Se & 


for many weeks, paying his rent and buy 
ing food for his family until he was able to 
work Then it happened that another 
neighbor had his house burned down. Lever- 
ing at once bestirred himself to make up the 
loss, heading a subscription paper and taking 


again. 


it around himself. 

So he multiplied generous deeds, helping 
and giving and influencing for good in all pos- 
sible ways; yet with a prudence that, while it 
held him back from wasting his substance, 
made self denial a daily discipline. There 
would have been no mortgage on his house if 
he had been hard of heart and unpitying. 

hundred thousand dollars had been 
on the other home. The iron railing 
and gateway in front were put up at an ex- 


(ne 


spent 


pense equal to the entire cost of Levering’s 
louse; while that of the stables alone was six 
times greater. 

The owner of this elegant abode was an iron 
founder named Grant Archer. He had a large 
establishment, and employed a great many 
(100) 


men, who lived with their families in mean 
hovels owned by him, and for which they paid 
him rent. He was a hard, grasping, selfish, 
unpitying man, and looked on his workmen as 
machines by which money was to be made; 
caring no more for their well-being than if 
they had been dogs and horses—nay, not * 
much, for his dogs and horses were housed and 
fed and cared for better than his men. 

So much for the two houses and the two men 
who lived in them 

Now it happened that Mr. Levering—excel- 
lent, kind-hearted, Christian man that he was, 
often fell into states of troublesome doubt on 
questions of providence; and sometimes a feel- 
creep in when he con- 


ing akin to envy would 
trasted his humble surroundings with the luxu- 
rious habitations of the rich. There waa some- 
something out of 


At least, 


thing wrong about it all; 
harmony with the fitness of things. 
so it appeared to him. 

One day he was feeling unusually discour- 
aged. Business was dull, and he did not seem 
to be making any headway. The mortgage he 
was so anxious to pay off still hung over his 
house; and what with calls for help from one 
source and another that he could not disregard, 
and lighter profits than he had anticipated, he 
felt himself drifting backward instead of mov- 
ing forward. He had, in fact, a fit of the blues, 
such as we all have now and then, and forgot 
that He who clothes the grass of the field and 
feedeth the ravens, will also clothe and feed 
us, if we keep our hands faithfully to the work 
He giveth us to do. 

Walking homeward as the day declined to- 
ward evening, talking with a neighbor, Lever- 
ing noticed in passing the elegant abode of Mr. 
Archer, that a large opening had been made in 
one end of the house, and that a load of bricks 
and a pile of framed wood lay on the ground 
close by. 

“What next?” he said, a little fretfully, as 
if the sight annoyed him. “I wonder if he 
will ever get things just to his mind.” 

“Going to put in a bay window,” answered 
the neighbor. 

“Oh, that’s it! A bay window.” 

“ Yes, so I heard Phillips, the carpenter who 
does the work, say.” 


“What will it be likely to cost?” asked 
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Levering, who from years of close counting and 
pinching had come to think about the money 
value of everything. 

“ Not less than a thousand dollars,” replied 
the neighbor. 

“Just for a window! 
my whole house cost.” 

“Oh, well,” replied the neighbor, “he’d better 
spend his money in that way than not spend it 
at all. It keeps things moving. The lumber 
dealer and the carpenter and his workmen will 
all get some of it, and scatter it through the 
You and I will no doubt come in for 
our share.” 

“That’s one view to take of it, seeing that 
there is none better,” said Levering. “ But 
how much more like a Christian would it be 
if, instead of putting a thousand dollars into a 
useless window, he were to spend that sum in 
repairing and improving the miserable houses 
in which his workmen live.” 

“Very true. But Archer is not one of that 
kind. He wants every possible home-luxury 
for himself, and don’t care a farthing how any- 
body else lives. Still, friend Levering, all 
things considered—taking what is inside and 
what is out—I am of the opinion that you live 
in a better furnished house than your neigh- 
bor.” 

“Me!” ejaculated Levering, in unfeigned 


Almost as much as 


town, 


surprise. 

“Yes, you. These dwellings of brick and 
etone are not the only houses men build. The 
soul has its house as well as the body—a house 
meanly built and furnished, or elegant and 
attractive, according to the spiritual poverty 
or wealth of the owner. And these houses are 
full of inmates—the soul’s companions.” 

Levering took in a deep breath, like one 
surprised. 

“In that sense there may be a difference,” 
he answered. 

“T trust there is,” said the neighbor, “ a vast 
difference. And I am very sure that you would 
not care to move out of your house into his— 
into the house he has builded of false princi- 
ples and furnished with things wrought out of 
evil and selfish desires. Now, would you care 
to dwell with the inmates of that house? I do 
not think you would find tender-eyed Pity, nor 
loving Charity, nor sweet Peace, among them. 
I fear, rather, that hard-hearted Selfishness, 
restless Discontent, and a kindred host, would 
be found peopling its dark and miserable 
chambers,” 

“That is another view of the case alto- 
gether,” said Levering. 
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“It is the wiser view for every man to take, 
for the houses we build for our souls are the 
houses we must dwell in forever. At the touch 
of death our earthly houses vanish from sight 
as though made of vapors, ahd then become 
visible the palaces or the hovels we have built 
for our souls.” 

By this time the two men had reached the 
modest little house in which Levering dwelt. 
Everything looked pleasant and inviting. 
Snowy white curtains were parted away from 
the windows, in one of which hung the cage of 
Just as they paused, the bird sent 
forth a rich strain of music. 

“ There are singing birds, and not owls and 


a canary. 


bats, in the chambers where your soul dwells, 
I trust, friend Levering,” said the neighbor, 
with a cheery smile, and then passed on. 

In a dream there stood before Levering an 
angel that night, and said to him, “ Come.” 

Aud in his dream Levering went with the 
angel. They walked, it seemed, a long dis- 
tance, passing at first through a beautiful 
country; but coming at length to desert re 
gions, deep forests, and stony valleys. He saw 
many fierce wild beasts and serpents by the 
way, but they al) fled at the sight of his com- 
panion. 

At last, after getting through this desolate 
regron, they came suddenly upon a large and 
splendid mansion, which Levering recognized 
at once as that built by his neighbor, Mr. 
Archer. But scarcely had his eye rested upon 
it when it began to sink down and to change 
in appearance. The large ornamental win- 
dows shrunk in size and lost their beauty; the 
rich cornices faded out and left unsightly out 
lines; and soon nothing but a mean hovel ap- 
peared, with broken doors and shattered win- 
dows. Outside, instead of beautiful trees, 
lawns, and gardens, were seen only rank weeds 
and stagnant pools, on the banks of which lay 
ugly reptiles. 

“Let us go in,” said the angel. And they 
entered the wretched abode. The floor was of 
clay, and the walls of pitch mixed with clay, 
unsightly and giving outa filthy odor. On a 
seat that seemed built up from the ground, sat 
the owner of this miserable place, looking upon 
the ground at some little heaps of dirt. Lever- 
ing recognized him with a shudder of pain and 
pity. It was his hard-hearted, selfish, self- 
indulgent neighbor. 

“Tt is the house he has builded for himself,” 
said the angel. “He built of clay and pitch; 
not of precious wood and solid stone—he built 
meanly because selfishly, as all build who do 
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not take the fine woods and goodly stones with 
which God would have them form and fashion 
the houses their souls must dwell in forever. 
He did not take his plans and patterns from 
types of heavenly architecture, but from types 
of hell.” 

A shudder ran through the frame of the 
dreamer. 

“Ts it so of all the rich?” he asked. 

“No,” was. answered. “The rich and the 
poor alike build splendid mansions for their 
eternal habitations; and the rich and the poor 
alike build of pitch. and clay. God offers to 
all the precious truths of His divine Word 
from which to take freely and build; and they 
who so build may have, if they will, eternal 
palaces, the like of which for beauty and splen- 
dor no mortal has ever seen,” 

Then the angel turned away and conducted 
the dreamer back through the forests and 
deserts by which they had come to this deso- 
late region. And they came to a pleasant 
country full of gardens and fruit trees and 
clear running streams. Sheep and kine were 
in the fields, and birds of rich plumage sang in 
the groves. There were many dwellings there; 
some beautiful and grand beyond description, 
and some of humbler appearance, but none 
looked mean or comfortless. 

Among these dwellings the dreamer came, 
with a sense of surprise, upon his own little 
house that he had builded for himself. It 
looked poorer and smaller than any of the rest. 
But ere his surprise had passed away, it began 
as his neighbor’s mansion had 
changed ; but with this difference: instead of 
growing smaller and meaner, it began to ex- 
pand like a bursting flower, and to take on a 
largeness and harmony of proportion that made 
it seem in the eyes of the dreamer more stately 
and beautiful than any dwelling he had ever seen. 

“The house you are building,” said the an- 
gel; “ building in self-denial and good deeds to 
your fellow-nien; building with the stones of 
truth and the fine woods of charity; build on 
patiently ; build in faith and trust and loving 
regard for all, and your mansion in Heaven 
shall be as the palace of a king.” 

Then the sleeper awoke, and knew that he 
had seen a vision, And ever after his counte- 
nance wore a more serene aspect. No one heard 
him complain that his lot in life was hard or 
humble. He was gentler and kinder, more 
patient and helpful towards all who came in 
his way ; and more concerned to build his hea- 
yenly house than to beautify and enlarge his 
earthly dwelling.—American Volunteer. 
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THE GENIUS OF LABOR. 
BY J. E. M’C, 
\ 7 HEN Coleridge was young he was offered 
a share in a London Journal of note, 
which would have yielded him two thousand 
pounds a year. But his answer was that he 
“would not give up the lazy reading of old 
folios for ten thousand times ten thousand 
pounds, 
A life of ease and indolence was the one that 
this great genius marked out for himself. Per- 


sonal gratification was the end of existence. 
No wonder that it led him to become an opium- 
eater, and at last brought him to depend in his 
old age on the charity of friends. 

No youth can afford to give himself over to 


a life of indolence. The majority of the hn 
man race must toil for their daily bread, and 


If he 


has conferred nine talents, the responsibility 


God has given them talents to win it. 


to improve them is increased so many fold. 
It is not for a genius to say: “I need not toil 
like other men, my talents should win me re- 
They never will win even 
Some 


nown and fortune.” 
a crust unless they are put at interest. 
men seem to have the magic of turning every- 
thing they touch into gold, but it is the magic 
of hard, untiring industry that accomplishes 
it. Success often comes in the very humblest 
walks of life when it is joined with this dili- 
gence. 

The foundation of one of the wealthiest 
foreign fruit houses in Boston was formed 
thirty years ago by selling apples at a little 
corner stand. A head waiter in a Boston hotel 
is putting up a fine granite building. A porter 
in a bank on State Street owns eight houses. 
And an old apple woman pays taxes on a 
thirty thousand dollar house. 

If you have industry and a wise economy, 
you may rise in the world, whatever your 
business. 

A distinguished man has said, “‘ There is no 
genuis but that of patient labor.” And those 
who cultivate best this gift prove ever the sue- 
cessful men in a community. 


—<ot 0° 


NEITHER God nor man expects a wife to 
submit to brutality, but a woman who, finding 
herself outgrowing her husband, or disap- 
pointed in him, yet takes up her cross, and 
fitting her shoulders to it, bears it in silence to 
her life’s end, has joys that the world knows 
not of, and reaches the highest type of woman- 
hood. 
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THE FLYING FISH. 








CURIOUS FISHES, 


MONG the myriads of curious animals 
LX. that live in the sea, the flying-fishes have 
always attracted special attention. 

The sparkling little creature to which this 
name is commonly given is found only in the 
Atlantic Ocean, Great numbers of flying: fish 
are to be seen near the coast of Florida. 
Farther south they are still more numerous, 
while as one travels northward they become 
fewer and fewer, till at last none at all are to 
be seen. The picture we give is of the kind 
usually found in the Atlantic. They are called 
flying-fish because, when playing with one an- 
other, or when chased by their enemies in the 
water, they leap into the air, and with the help 
of the fins on their breast. which are so large 
as to look like wings, seem to fly along like 
birds. Indeed, at a little distance it would be 
hard to tell them from so many swallows. 
They generally rise to the height of four or 
five feet, theugh, when the wind is blowing, 
they very often sail as high as a four-story 
house, 


The poor flying-fish sometimes find their . 


wings of little good to them; for no sooner do 
they jump out of the water to escape some 
greedy monster of a fish, than a no less greedy 
bird of prey pounces upon them. 

Nothing can be prettier than the sight of 
these little creatures, their blue sides flashing 
with silver as they spring from the water into 
the sunlight and skim along till, when their 
fins become dry, they fall back into the ocean. 
They are about seven inches long. During 
their flight they make a tolerably loud 
humming sound, produced, it is supposed, 
by the air being forced out of their lungs or 
gills. 

In the Indian Sea a larger kind of flying- 
fish, with longer wings or breast-fins, and which 
is said to be very handsome, is quite common. 
It is called the Flying Gurnard. 

A recent traveller on the Indian Ocean, how- 
ever, in speaking of the Flying Gurnard, says 
that it skims along for some three hundred 
feet, rising and falling in a most graceful man- 
ner, so that no one who sees it can doubt that 
it really does fly, 


THE FLYING GURNARD. 


The name Gurnard is said to come from a \ it is one of the most beautiful of fishes. It is 


¥rench word meaning to grumble, and was 
given to these fishes on account of the grunting 
sound they make when taken out of the water. 

The Flying Gurnard is found also in the 
Mediterranean. It varies from a foot to fifteen 
inches in length. In its colors and markings 


of a brown color on the back, with spots of a 


( deeper tint. The sides- of the body are red, 


and the under parts are of a pale rose color. 
’ The large fins of the breast—its wings, we may 

call them—are of a blackish tint, mottled and 

spotted with blue. These fins when spread 
(105) 
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eut form a sort of parachute, which bears up 
the little creature when it leaps from the water, 
thus enabling it to float or dart along a con- 
siderable distance in the air like the flying-fish 
of the Atlantic. 

The Gurnards are remarkable for the sin- 
gular manner in which their heads and faces 
are encased in a sort of armor of solid bone, 
From this 


name which means’ in English “the hard- 
che ‘ ked,”’ 

Their mailed heads, which seem to be stuck 
full of sharp corners, and the keen spines arm- 


ing their backs, do not make the Gurnards 
for good looks. Indeed, most of 
them, when you look only at their faces, are 


noticeable 


ugly enough to frighten any of my little ( 





THE PIPE FISH. 


The Pipe fish, found in the West Indian ‘ 
waters, is another curious animal. It grows to , 
the length of nearly three feet, and has a whip- 
like appearance. Its long head enables it to > 
search out the hiding places of little fishes ‘ 
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they are sometimes called by a , 
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readers. But this ugliness in one way they 
abundantly make up for by their beauty in an- 
other. There are no fishes more handsomely 
marked, or that have so great a variety of 
bright and beautiful colors. 

The Red Gurnard is often called the Cuckoo 
Gurnard, from the fact that the noise it makes 
when taken out of the water is very much like 
the cry of the cuckoo. It is found quite 
abundantly in the Mediterranean Sea. 
own shores, too, it is by no means rare to meet 
with it. It is of a fine, bright rose-red color. 
Its teeth are very fine, and feel almost like 
velvet. It is much sought after by fisher- 
men, being quite a nice table fish. It sel- 
dom exceeds fourteen inches in 
iength. 


On our 


twelve or 


and small crabs away down in holes and rock 
crevices. Its mouth is at the end of its long 
snout. Its flesh is tough and tasteless, and not 
fit for food. 


_ LS 
ANCIENT MUSIC. 





T HE Egyptian flute was only a cow’s horn, > 
with three or four holes in it, and their 

harp or lyre had only three strings, The ‘ 
Grecian lyre had only seven strings, and was , 
very small, being held in one hand. The ‘ 
Jewish trumpets that made the walls of Jericho 

fall down were only rams’ horns; their flute 

was the same as the Egyptian; they had no | 
other instrumental music but by percussion, of § 
which the greatest boast made was of the ¢ 
pealtery—a small triangular harp or lyre with « 





wire strings, and struck with an iron needle or 
stick ; their sackbut was something like a bag- 
pipe; the timbre! was a tambourine, and the dul- 
cimer was a horizontal harp, with wire strings, 
and struck with a stick like the psaltery. They 
had no written music—had scarcely a vowel in 
their language—and yet, according to Josephus, 
had two hundred thousand musicians playing at 
the dedication of the Temple of Solomon. Lis- 
tening to such a concert, Mozart would doubt- 
leas have died in the greatest of agonies, 
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SIX 





IN 
A SEQUEL TO “A DOLLAR A DAY.” 


ALL. 


BY 


VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER X. 
os was as well, perhaps, that the dreadful 
tension of that moment was broken by the 
fright which followed so close on the joy. 

Ramsey forgot everything else in his terror 
lest he had killed his sister, when she lay a 
dead, white weight in his arms. 

ut not for long. They made a breeze of 
palm-leaves about her, and deluged her temples 
with cold water, everything but Cressy being 
lost sight of for the time, until she opened. her 
eyes and stared with a bright, fixed stare at her 
brother. 

“T thought—I thought,” she eaid at last, in 
a slow, scared voice, “that you were Ramsey!” 

“And so I am, and you are my little 
Cressy,”’ said the big fellow, with a great, 
gulping sob. 

She staggered to her feet then, pulling him 
by the sleeve, she led him right over to her 
father, who sat there with his face as gray as 
ashes. Indeed, at his age, the shock of this 
luour was likery to tell on him more heavily, 
if not so promptly, as on his young daughter. 
He had twice attempted to rise and come over 
to his children, but a heavy hand seemed to 
lay hold of him and drag him down in his 
chair, 

“Papa,” said Cressy, “my eyes are half 
blind. Is it Ramsey?” 

“Yes; it is my boy!” said her father, and 
his voice was hardly above a whisper, and he 
put his arms about the youth—just that, with 
a kind of still, unutterable tenderness, and 
Proctor rushed out of the house a moment for 
a breath of fresh air. LHe was suffocating in- 
doors. 

He did not return for some minutes. When 
he did, he went straight up to his brother. 

“Well, don’t you know me Ramsey?” his 
face all in a quiver. 

Ramsey stared athim. The younger brother 
had changed more than any member of bis 
family. “ It isn’t—it can’t be my old Proctor,” 
stammered Ramsey. 

“It isn’t anybody else,” with a smart blow 
on the shoulders and a-great bear-like hug be- 
tween the brothers. “Ah, Ramsey, old boy, 


” 


God knows I’m glad to see you!” said Proctor ) 


( 


in a choked voice, all the young man’s airs and 
superciliousness dropped off now. 

Yet when the first shock was over it was all 
more quiet and natural than any of the actors 
could have believed. The ineffable gladness 
stilled all their souls, almost as though a voice 
from Heaven had spoken to them. 

The color did not quite return to Creasy’s 
cheeks that night. She sat still by her father’s 
side, scarcely speaking, with a great, hungry 
tenderness in the eyes that never moved from 
her brother’s face, eyes that took in with such 
greedy fondness every gesture and movement 
of the big youth before her. 

Ramsey thought he knew Cressy pretty 
thoroughly before, but he gained that night a 
new sense of the depth of her sisterly devotion. 

“Have you known where he was all this 
time?” asked Forsyth of a sudden, turning 
almost fiercely upon Darley Hanes, who stoed 
a little way off. 

Ramsey saw the look as he stood by his 
father’s side. Before anybody could reply he 
spoke up: “I have something to say now, and 
you must all be still and hear me.” 

So Ramsey Forsyth told, under the roof of 
the old “lean-to,” the story you have known so 
long. He commenced with his intimacy with 
Ropes, and held nothing back of his own share 
in the guilt and shame of that time, until all 
ended in the black horror of that moment when 
he heard the report of the pistol and his father’s 
cry as he fell to the floor. And the scene that 
followed, when he woke up in the gray, dismal 
dawn by the river, with brain and heart on 
fire, and the cool, swift waves waiting to quench 
it all, and in which he was just ready to go 
down when Darley reached and barely saved 
him, dragging him by main force through the 
cold fogs and over the lonely roads to the boy’s 
home, and helping him back to life and hope 
with the tidings that his father was not dead, 
and how it all ended at last in his going to sea 
and finding Joe Dayton at last, and the new 
life in Hong Kong which followed—he told it 
all—this Ramsey Forsyth, as nobody else 
could have told it; as he himself could have 
done to no other audience in the world than 
that which sat under the “lean-to,” with the 
(107) 
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soft t 
green leaves and the divine gladness of the 
stars filling the sky. 

With what feelings Ramsey’s family listened 
to this story, so new to them, you can perhaps 
partly imagine. Their gaze would turn from 
the speaker to Darley Hanes in breathless 
If that youth, fashioned of ordinary 
grown slowly into a great white 


ickling of May-winds among the fresh, 


wonder, 
clay, had 
angel before their very eyes, I hardly know 
whether they would have been much amazed. 
The way he had carried himself toward Ram- 
rey seemed something incredible when they 
thought of his age and opportunities—where 
had the newsboy and the workman learned the 
wisdom, the generosity, the heroism which he 
had exhibited. 


As for the real Darley, he did not at all 
relish being made a hero of: he was blushing 
to his ears and twisting his legs in a very hu- 


man embarrassment, and wishing from his 


soul that Ramsey would get through with a 


in which circumstances had forced him- 
self t s0 conspicuous an actor. 
Young Forsyth, however, had hardly ceased 


story 


speaking, when Joe Dayton, who had sat quietly 
enough by the window all through the talk, 
and came over to the group. 

Ramsey,” he said, in his clear, simple 
“T thi_k it is my turn to say some- 


rose ul 


fashi Dn, 
thing, now.” 

And he said it in his own way; but, oh! 
what a way that was! 
the rescue after the wreck of the Nautilus, and 
Ramsey was the hero now. 


It was the old story of 


And afterward he drew a brief, vivid picture 
of the life which Ramsey had led-in Hong 
Kong—one that his family might well be prond 
of; so brave, diligent, faithful it had been; and 
if a stranger could not have listened unmoved, 
what must the father and brother and sister 


of Ramsey Forsyth have felt at Joe Dayton’s 


stor 
And if Ramsey felt the praise was not de- 
served—if, in its own way, it hurt and humili- 


ated him, so much the better for Ramsey 
Forsyth. 

Darley, too, had something to say for him- 
self by way of explanation. He related the 
circumstances which had seemed to justify, or 
rather to enforce his silence with regard to 
Ramsey Forsyth, and at the end he went over 
to the father, and said: “ Will you forgive 
me, sir? I acted up to the best light I had.” 

Forsyth did not speak for a moment or two. 
He was looking at Darley with some thoughts 
which he could not have forced into words. 
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“Forgive you?” he said at last, half to him- 
self. “For what? For saving my boy’s life?” 

“TI don’t think I deserve any especial credit 
for it, sir,’ answered Darley. “I should have 
been a brute to have acted differently.” 

And he went on to relate what a strange 
restlessness had dragged him out of bed that 
cold morning, and driven him down in the gray 
fogs to the banks of Thornley River. 

So of this night it might be said as of that 
other. “ What a night it was!” 

Perhaps its happiest part, after all, was its 
silences, for it had a good many of these, when 
they were simply content to sit still and look 
at each other and find the old likeness in the 
son and brother who had come back to them 
from the other side of the world, and on little 
homely side-scenes like that one where Cressy 
insisted her brothers should stand up together, 
to learn which was the taller. Ramsey proving 
and once in awhile 


to be this by half an inch, 
a joke makea little sparkling overshot through 
the grave mood, for our deepest blessedness is 
usually grand and quiet. 

But that night had an end, as all nights do, 
whether they glide through dewy slumbers or 
drag out lonely watches of bitter griefs, or 
move through sacred gladnesses that trans- 
figure the world like still, divine moonlights. 

Once more they saw the gray spectral dawn 
moving in the darkness above the hills. 

They were completely taken by surprise, 
doubting the evidence of their own eyes, until 
the old Datch clock, which had ticked away 
the night as faithfully as it had two centuries 
of other nights, confirmed the dawn. 

“Come, children, it is time for us to be go- 
ing home,” said Forsyth, getting up from his 
chair, and his voice did not sound like his 
own. 

At that Cressy turned and looked at Ramsey 
with a little fluttering smile on her lips, and 
something unutterable in her eyes. 

Forsyth went over to The man 
tried to speak, but his lips quivered under 


Darley. 


their iron-gray beard. 

“‘ Now don’t, sir,” said Darley; “1 don’t de 
serve any thanks. I always did hate ’em, | 
have often thought I should have ample re- 
ward for any poor service of mine, if 1 could 
live to see the day I could do this.” 

Ramsey was standing a little way apart from 
his father. Darley went over and took his 
friend’s hand, and placed it in Forsyth’s. 

Five minutes later the carriage rolled away, 
and Ramsey Forsyth went up from the “lean- 
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to” to his stately home, as he had gone down 
to the former in his sin and misery when there 
had been no other shelter for him in all God’s 
world. 

“ You will go with us, Joe?” Ramsey had 
said to his friend at the last moment. 

“No, thank you. This time belongs solely 
to you and them. Ah, my dear fellow, I was 
right, you see, after all!” 

“You always are, Joe,” and with a great 
wringing of hands, when words failed them, 
the two friends parted. 

And again the rising sun looked upon young 
faces pale with the night’s strain and excite- 
ment, all except Joe’s, whose splendid health 
seemed to rebound from any pressure. He 
took up his hat. 

“You're not going, Joe?” remonstrated 
Darley. “ There’s my bunk up-stairs, at your 
service.” 

“Thank you, Darley. I shan’t get a wink’s 
sleep without first treating my muscles to a five 
miles’ stretch in this splendid air, Good- 
morning, and pleasant slumbers to you all.” 

He shook hands all around and went out in- 
to the morning, into the shining and gladness, 
the light and dews and the singing of birds, 
into a day new and divine with beauty, as that 
rst one which arose upon Eden, 


CHAPTER XL 

At last their turn had come also, and the 
young people of the “ lean-to” had their holi- 
day, the first real one of their lives, and fairly 
earned by every soul of them. 

Somebody else had his first holiday, too. 
Joe Dayton’s leave-of-absence covered a fort- 
night, after which he was to return to New 
York, where the English house at Hong Kong 
had made some new connections, of which the 
young American was to have the supervision. 

So, in these conquering May-days that 
walked the world amid waves of fresh 
greenery, waving white oriflammes of blos- 
soms, the young people took their holiday. 
Even Prudy and Cherry giving themselves up 
to the spirit of the time with utter abandon. 

An old woman, who had of late years as- 
sisted at the house cleanings and washing- 
days, was placed in some general charge of 
domestic matters, and the girls actually had 
rides and sails and rambles, as though there 
were no such things in the world as dinners 
and rent-days. 

Joe managed it all with wonderful shrewd- 
ness, He took on a few airs at this time, and 
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pretended that in his foreign life he had ac- 
quired tastes and appetites, which common 
culinary methods could not satisfy. Indeed, 
you would have thought, to hear him talk, 
that Joe Dayton had turned into as fine an 
epicure as any of the bilious old nabobs of the 
Kast Indies, After all, the subterfuge was 
rather transparent. Itis very doubtful whether 
it imposed on his young host or those bright- 
eyed sisters of his. 

3ut what could Darley do? Joe was wel- 
come to the best of his larder; but if his palate, 
cultivated at the Orient, would starve on such 
simple diet as the “‘lean-to” afforded, there 
was no help for it, they must accept the fine 
game and rare fruits and varied luxuries which 
were so frequently deposited at their threshold 
by Joe’s orders ; for, though he still kept his 
lodgings at the hotel, he took most of his meals 
at the “ lean-to.” 

Prudy and Cherry got on wonderfully with 
“Mr. Joe.” There was one subject of never- 
failing interest between them, and that was— 
this unconscionable Darley. They confided 
only his fine sayings, his best actions, his poetic 
effusions to his friend; the every-day Darley, 
with his moods, his crustiness and hot tempers 
never showed himself through that talk of sis- 
terly pride and devotion. 

But the real talk, after all, was reserved for 
the two young men alone. 

At these rare seasons, when they came out of 
the shyness and self-consciousness, which 
more or less hold us all in bond-slavery, they 
mounted into finer atmospheres of thoughts 
and ideals, and each in finding the other’s soul 
found his own anew also. 

There was a pear-tree in the back garden, 
gnarled and scraggy, with the sap of a hundred 
years in its old veins. 

Sometimes they thrilled suddenly all through 
with the fire of their youth and burgeoned out, 
after seasons of comparative barrenness into a 
white glory of blossoms and wealth of fruitage, 

This May the old tree had done its best, 
“some prescience of Joe’s return stirring its 
half-torpid old heart into new warmth and 
life,” Darley laughingly assured his friend. 

Joe brought over the hammock in whieh he 
had swung through so many ocean-gales, that 
he had a real affection for the tar-stained 
thing, and hung it in the old tree, and he 
would roll himself up here, while Darley 
would mount into a wide crotch, formed by 
two of the lower branches, which afforded a 
most comfortable seat, his dangling feet just on 
a level with Joe’s head, and here they had 
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hose inter-communings which neither will 


t 
forget this side the grave, nor the other, if 
the memories of time lap over into the eternal 
horizons, 

< it was which reached abroad into all hu- 
man life, dealing with those mysterious prob- 
lems which have fascinated and perplexed all 
thoughtful souls from the beginning of time; 


thought glowing throughout with the ideality, 


LAD Y’S 


the erous faiths, the lofty enthusiasms of | 


y 
experience of the two young men had 

these years, as diverse as possible; 
yet it was wonderful, unlike as they were in 
er and temperament, how each had 


reached identical conclusions on 80 many sub- 


of course, knew far the most of actual 
life, while his friend had read and digested 
oks than one young man in five hun- 


dred who takes his degree at college. Yet 


Darley was constantly amazed at the extent of ‘ 


end’s reading, as well as the breadth and 
acuteness of his thoughts. 

S verhead the mossy boughs waved their 

white torches of blossoms, and the bobolinks 

their nesta and filled the air with their 

ep-throated sweetness, 

y in his hammock, and Darley was perched 


while Joe swung 
above in his crotch, and the dear, bright 
which were to sweeten all the human 
come went over them. 
ne of these days there came a silence 
after long talk—indeed, these silences were 
always slipping softly in, like waves of the sea, 
the talk. At last Darley looked down, 
two smiled at each other, 


twixt 

I was thinking,” said Joe, giving his limbs 
a new knot in the hammock, “that this was 
better than rocking on the ocean with 
the stars overhead, because you are with me, 
J Jarie y Ni 

There was no need Darley should answer 

Joe,” a moment later. 

Well.” 

It seems to me you have managed to learn 
everything in the world by some supernatural 
power of absorption. Other people have to 
und mine for their knowledge, but you 


aei v« 
eem to take it in natural, as one does this air. 
Wi oes it mean ?”’ 

Joe laughed an amused laugh. “It is easy 
enough to learn if one only keeps his eyes and 


his wits.awake, I have had fair opportuni- 
es to use the former; and, as for the latter, 


hey might have oozed ont easily in those long, 
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lazy hours at Hong Kong, only I tried t 
sharpen them up with a brisk course of read- 
ing.” 

“ And you did it to some purpose, you won- 
derful fellow. I fancy you would have pre- 
ferred a scholar’s life.” 

“ If the choice had been left with me—yes.’ 

“Ts it too late now?” 

“A fellow can’t 


of these business ruts when he gets fairly intc 


very well pull himself out 


them, you know. Beside, it’s a man’s own 
fault if he 
through college.” 


“That's a fact,” answered Darley, his hands 


is a fool because he hasn’t been 


still at work, from old habit, among the leaves 
“Yet I should like to hear you say I did right 
two years ago about Grainger’s warehouse.” 
“ What about it?’ 
So Darley related the business offer which 
he had declined 

“You did just right 
but one work for you in life, Darley.” 

“Sometimes I’m doubtful enough about it, 
Joe; and I wonder whether I shall ever be 
good for anything better than digging my dol 
lar a day out of old That ie 
when I get into the slums, thongh.” 

“ That is not 


that time. There is 


mother-earth, 


ten, ] hope?” 


“Sufliciently so. I have a native faculty of 
gravitating there 
“Poor fellow!” said Joe, looking at his 


friend with an tterable pity in his deep- 
set, gray eves. 
“But I sera le « 


atle with those fiends as Jacob 


sooner or later, A 
fellow must wre 


did with the angel, alone and in the dark, you 
know.” 

“Yer, IT know, Darley; only he must re- 
member they are fiends, and the world ie 


God's.” 
“ And a great, splendid, royal world it is 
worthy of that grand old song with whieh the 


morning stars hailed her as she first swung 


into space amongst them!” exclaimed Darley, 
springing to his feet, and his face on fire up 
“Look at 


broadcast beauty of this May—sometimes it 
than | bear—and it is all 


there amongst the shadows, the 


seems more can 
mine; the rosy joy of these divine mornings; 
these purple twilights ; the heavenly gladness 
of these starry nights! Ah, Joe, a grand world 
to live in for all the tug it has cost me to get 
so far along in it; and, to crown all, there you 
are, Joe!” 

“ And there y 

Joe smiled aa he said this; and that smile of 


his was like a gate which opened a little way, 


ire, Darley t? 
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and you caught a glimpse into the strong, 
beautiful soul behind. 

After awhile Darley dropped from his crotch, 
stretched himself down on the grass, this time 
at full length, looking up through the thick 
branches into the depths of quivering May 
blue beyond. 

He always came out of such silences with 
some fresh thought. Joe swinging in the 
hammock above, waited for his friend to speak. 

“Joe,” at last, “what if sometime I should 
fail—disappoint you?” 

“T have never feared that, Darley.” 

“But I am dreadfully human, you see—or 
perhaps you don’t see. The best thing in me 
is my love for you. And I know, as nobody 
else can, how different the Darley who stands 
exalted and idealized in your heart and imagi- 
nation, is from the real Darley, stretched here 
on the grass. If I should make a terrible fall 
sometime—better souls than I have done that 
—and so wreck your faith in me, the love, by 
ite own law, must follow the faith.” 

Joe lifted himself in his hammock and gazed 
down at his friend. A slow light grew and 
grew in that broad, bronzed face, until it was 
no longer the square, homely face of Joe 
Dayton. 

“No; the real Darley is the one who dwells 
always in my heart and thought. If that 
should fail, seized and whirled for awhile in 
some rapid of temptation, it would hurt me 
cruelly, but less, 1 think for myself, Darley, 
than for you. I should still fall back on my 
unshaken belief that the real Darley I had 
known and loved was the one which God and 
the angels knew and loved also, and that 
sooner or later they would give him back to 
me, if not in this world, then in their own. 
You fail me, Darley! It would be very hard 
and very lonely, but I think I could wait with 
a long patience, because I should still have—” 

“What?” 

“God!” 

Darley covered his eyes suddenly with his 
hands. Yon might have seen the tears gush 
through his fingers, He had never loved Joe 
precively as he did at that moment. 

“T thank God,” he said, “for all the dread- 
ful poverty and struggle of my boyhood, if 
with that only I could have you, Joe. Oh, I 
thank Him from my heart!” 

And what Joe answered while the white 
torches of blossoms waved and the bobolinks 
sang overhead—Darley knows ! 

After awhile, when the talk had slipped to 
lower levels, Darley said: “I havyen’t told 


you about that moonshiny project of Prudy’s— 
sending me off to college?” 

“No; what was it?” 

So Darley rehearsed the plan about taking 
boarders, which had transpired a few evenings 
before his arrival, concluding with, “Of course, 
I knocked all that stuff higher than a kite with 
the first blow. I’m not precisely such a monster 
as the fellow must be who would see his sisters 
moiling and grinding in that fashion for him.” 

Joe seemed greatly touched with this proof 
of Prudy’s devotion. 

“You would like to go to college, I’m sure,” 
he said to Darley. 

“Of course, a man wants to have his armory 
well-furnished with weapons, and a college is the 
place to fit for literary work. Still, some of the 
best has been done without college-drill. Mine, 
at least, will have to be,” with a stifled sigh. 

Joe made no reply, only kept gazing at hie 
friend in a kind of absent way. At last he 
sprang out of the hammock, saying: “Come, 
Darley, we must go and give those girls a 
drive.” 

Talk of this kind was not frequent betwixt 
the two young men; their feeling was too deep 
to find its way easily into words. 

Indeed, despite the grave problems discussed 
under the pear-tree, the two were much like a 
couple of boys on a vacation-lark these days— 
such bouts and wrestlings as they had; such 
thunderous chasings of each other into the 
house, making the century-old rafters ring 
with their struggles and shouts. 

Prudy and Cherry did try, at first, to keep 
up some dignity of young ladyhood, but they 
too caught the infection of fun and mirth, and 
were just the merriest girls in the world, play- 
ing all sorts of prankish games on their brother 
and his friend. 

Such wonderful badinage, too, as shot back 
and forth between the young people; such 
bright, steady fencing of wit and fun—youth 
haying its day at last. 

“What does it mean?” said Cherry once, 
half gravely, to her brother’s friend. “ You 
must have learned some sorcery of those old 
Eastern magi, Mr. Joe. We were never par- 
ticularly bright or witty people until you 
came, and now we say such wonderful things— 
we sparkle and glitter and blaze, until I am 
quite lost in admiring amazement!” 

Then think what it was to these girls to ac- 
tually have long drives through the May-woods, 
and enchanting sails in the moonlight on the 
river. If it turned the young heads a little, 
it would do no harm, there were sound braing 
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those glossy clouds of hair that in due 
would steady the gayety. 

What constantly struck Joe as remarkable, 
was the character of these sisters of Darley. 
The young man had a lofty ideal of woman- 
hood, and he was used to the best society of 
Calcutta and Hong Kong. He had met there 
he daintily-reared, high-bred daughters of 
British officers and merchant princes. 

Yet it seemed to him these girls, whose lives 
had blossomed in the shadow of this old Thorn- 
ley “lean-to,” could have matched any of those 
drawing-room maidens for native grace and 
refinement of manner, and a certain crisp 
freshness and simplicity throughout all, only 

them an added charm in his eyes. 
n, better than all, the mirth and over- 
life of the day were those marvellous 

gs, flushed with tales of the Orient. 

very walls seemed frescoed with pic- 
that strange, mysterious life of the 
with its hot, dusky streets; its tawny, 
turesque groups; with the glooms of its 
rests; with its fiery blooms and the 
- of its wonderful birds—with all its in- 

ymp and half-barbaric splendor. 

ften carried his breathless little audi- 
ence far into the midnight with his vivid, pic- 
turesque stories of a life as wonderful to them 

though some inhabitant of Jupiter had 

ped suddenly down into their midst. 
short, Cherry put the feeling of these 
one of her quaint speeches to her sister 
nidnight, when they had both gone up to 
room, after an evening with Joe and Cal- 
“ Prudy, this is the very same hum- 
m old world where you and I have been 
g ever since we can remember. You are 

ite sure of it?” 

And Prudy answered with her laugh, like 
he soft quiver of bells when a breeze just 
touches them. “ Yes, Cherry, the very same 
world, only, don’t you see, we have some new 
lenses through which to look at it.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
aparece 

LitrLe Jessir had been doing something 
which her mamma had told her she mustn’t 
do. She had been eating currants, and, of 
course, got her mouth all stained. That’s the 
way she got found out. Her mother said: 
‘You know you were forbidden to eat cur- 
rants!” ‘ But, mother, Satan tempted me!” 
“Why didn’t you say, ‘Get thee behind me, 
2°” “Y did say, ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan.’ And he'went and got behind me, and 
pushed me right into the currant-bushes,” 


Satan 


HOME MAGAZINE. 


THE CUSTOM OF “TREATING.” 


F I could persuade all the young people of 

Elmira never to treat each other, nor be 
treated, I think one-half the danger from 
strong drink would be gone. If I cannot get 
you to sign the total abstinence pledge binding 
until you are twenty-five, I would be glad to 
have you promise three things: First, never 
to drink on the sly, alone; second, never t 
drink socially, treated or being treated; and, 
third, when you drink do it in the presence of 
some man or woman whom you respect. 

Now, boys, if you want to be generous and 
treat each other, why not select some other 
shop besides the liquor shop? Suppose, as you 
go by the post-office, you say, “ Come, boys, 
come in and take some stamps.” Those stamps 
will do your friends a rea] good, and will cost 
no more than drinks all round. Or go by the 
tailor’s store, and say, “Boys, come in and 
take a box of collars.” Walk up to the coun- 
ter free and generous, and say, “ What style 
will you have?” Why not treat to collars as 
well as to drinks‘ 
and propose to chocolate-drops all round. Or 


“ Boys, take a newspaper.” Or say, “ I'l! 


> 


Or go by a confectioner’s 


Bay, 
stand a jack-knife all round !” 

How does it happen that we have fallen int 
a habit almost compulsory of social drinking? 
You drink many a time when asked to, when 
really you do not want to. When a man has 
treated you, you feel mean and indebted, and 
keep a sort of account current in your mind, 
and treat him. And so in the use of just that 
agent, which at the very best is a dangerous 
one, you join hand in hand to help each other 
to ruin, instead of hand in hand to help each 
other to temperance.— Thos. K. Beecher. 

—_— 20 tek Oo 

Ler parents talk much and talk well at 
home. A father who is habitually silent in 
his own house may be in many respects a wise 
man, but he is not wise in his silence. We 
sometimes see parents who are the life of every 
company which they enter, dull, silent, unin- 
teresting at home among their children. If 
they have not mental activity and mental 
stores suflicient for both, let them first provide 
for their own household. It is better to in- 
struct children and make them happy at home, 
than to charm strangers and amuse friends. A 
silent house is a dull place for young people— 
a place from which they will escape, if they 
can. They will talk or think of being shut ap 
there, and the youth whe does not love home 
is in danger. 
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COMFORTED. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TALKS WITH A CHILD.” 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER VI. 
= NEVER could have believed it,” said a lady 
[ friend. Wehad been speaking of Mrs. Lang 
don. “ How it is possible for her so to forget her 
ywn baby, is what I cannot understand. There is 

something unnatural about it.” 

“ She has not forgotten her own baby,” I replied; 
“that is in Heaven, and far beyond the reach of any 
loving ministration. She cannot feed or clothe it. 
She cannot hush it to sleep on her bosom. She 
eannot lavish upon it the overflowing riches of her 
mother’s heart. God is doing for it more and bet 
ter a thousand fold than she could do. What 


then Shall she let the sweet tendernesses of mo 





} 


therhood be poured out like waters upon the sand ? 





Shall no baby have blessing through her? Shall 
weak hands be stretched out, and a feeble voice 
eall to her in vain? No, my friend! She has 
done right, and God has been good to her in re 
turn.” 

The lady shook her head, answering : 

‘I cannot see it. As for me, I could never let 
another woman’s baby take the place of my own. 
The very thought fills me with pain and repul 
ion. 

“ God's love is without partiality,” Isaid. “We 
are all his children,” 


“O yes; I know all that,” 


she réplied, a lit 
impatiently, I thought. 


“ Which is best?” I asked, “to let love waste it 
self, as in the case of your friend, Mrs. Mansfield, 
vr to let it become fruitful, as in the case of Mrs. 


Which 


most truly on earth the will of God as it is done in 





Langdon ? 





i hay pie st / Which is doing 
Heaven ?” 

“T’m not good enough for all that,” the lady an- 
swered, her voice changing. “ I’m only human.” 

‘You profess to be a Christian woman,” I ven- 
tured to say. “ You are a church member; you 
read the Bible and pray, and seek to be near the 
Lord when the bread is broken and the wine poured 
at His table. You live in the hope of eternal 
blessedness in Heaven.” 

* And what has all this to do with other women’s 
babies ?” 


tience. 


she asked, again showing some impa- 





;” I returned, “ you had been in Mrs. Lang- 
don’s place, it would have had much to do with it. 
As a Christian woman, she would have rejected 
Christ if she had rejected the helpless baby he sent 
to her.” 

“You speak harshly, it seems, to me,” the lady 


replied. ‘Is there not a savor of fanaticism, not 
VoL. XL.—8, 


DEPARTMENT. 









to say presumption, in such language? To speak 
y} guag 


of one as rejecting Christ because she cannot see it 
to be her duty to adopt some motherless child, is 
assuming more than the fact will justify.” 

“T do not mean by rejecting Christ,” I returned, 
“What is commonly understood by this form of 
speech, I only mean, that if Mrs. Langdon, when 
that baby was brought to her in the providence of 
God, had refused to take it to her bosom, she would, 
in so doing, have shut her heart to all those sweet 
and comforting divine influences which the Lord 
was seeking to pour into her soul. Therefore, in 
rejecting the office to which she had been chosen, 
she would have so shut the door of her heart that 
the Saviour could not enter—and thus she would 
have rejected Him. We are, all of us, doing some 
h | 


thing like this every day. In our selfish love of 


ease ; in our eager purtuit of some worldly gain « 





pleasure, we are rejecting the Lord, and so making 


for ourselves unrest, dissatisfaction, and often sor 
row. Every time we refuse to do His will, no mat 


ter in what degree, just in so far do we reject Him. 
I mean this, and nothing more.” 

The lady seemed much disturbed. What I had 
been saying reached conviction—but it had a treu- 
bling and not a tranquilizing influence. 

** Let us look at this matter practically, and with 
living illustrations before us,” said I, after we had 
talked awhile longer. “I think no one would say 
that your friend, Mrs. Mansfield, loved her baby 
with a truer or deeper mother’s love than was felt 
by Mrs. Langdon.” 

“ No, I do not think they would,” she replied. 

“And yet, to-day, one is comforted and the 
ther comfortiess. One sits idly nursing a vain 
sorrow, while the other, giving herself to loving 
duty, is peaceful and resigned. Which is wisest 
Which is happiest ?” 

“Tn that view of the case,” the lady answered, 
But it isn’t every 
one who could have done the violence to nature she 


did, when she consented to give the place of her 


“Mrs. Langdon is, of course. 


own baby to that of another.” 

“Is she mot the gainer?” I asked. 

“ Perhaps she is.” 

“ There is no perhaps about it,” I could not help 
saying, with emphasis. “ The gain is beyond com- 
putation. God knocked at the door of her sorrow- 
ful heart when he brought to her a helpless infant, 
motherless and friendless. She opened the door 
when she consented to accept the trust, opened it 
for Him to enter who says, ‘If any man hear my 
voice, and open the door, I will come in.’ It is by 
obedience to a clearly-seen duty that we open the 
door to our Divine Friend. She opened the door, 
and the Comforter came in.” 

“No doubt it is better for Mrs. Langdon that 
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by. But Iam sure that I could not life—and love and m tration a necessity of 


the lady answered. being. When the baby led out of her sight, 
how much better for the baby,” I and she no longer felt it er clasping arms, love 
t not all wrong—is it not a strange was turned into ang f l. All its sweet 


the Christianity da‘ i ness; all its unutterable delights were gone. There 
usands of orphaned or cas little was no hope and no he y reaching out after 
fants but a few days or old, the lost one, for he had gone away never to return. 


find no hearts to love them; no sof [The new-born moth " deep, 
h to rest in peace and ras it ntense, had now 
1 to the cold charity of an Alms God could help and con nl one way. 


ways makes me shiver whe ‘ She must have somet! r whicl lavish this 
I once saw in the baby’s departmer mother-love, and so lelight. I 


t was not 


a turning away fro: , y,as you have 
thought more of thi bject tl called it; but a new fi 
lady replied; ‘ ) sudden obstruction had filled her with inexpress 

ter purpose. No ) , it 1] ble griefs. It was letting the divine care and lov 
great deal wiser in my friend if sl ing coneern for hut s just born into the 

e example of Mrs ingdon world flow out thi l »d never makes 
she could have d it.’ us the instrument I eficence, with 

sked. ut at the same time } rt ir lips a cupful of 
ot have so turned from her lessing. It will It if I 

1. lrink of it freely 

love for her bab: at filled tk ‘- Ah, well!’ 
sangdon so full of an all ading all th i 


lid not feel it until the bab, cept and live by 


became, as it wer 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


EDITED BY A LADY. 


WOMAN OF THE WORLD. “ The sword harp forthe sheath. That is 
— all,” I said. 

h a dreary face. I looked at it from “T am not sure that I erstand you,” returned 
street, as it rested on a white hand, my friend. 

low, and pitied the heart beating “ A caged bird hurt elf against its prison 

below. A dreary face; and yet I had bars. An angel star ick of heavenly food. 

times, radiant with pleasure. An immortal soul feeding usks.” 

i, sitting by my side, and looking over “Oh! I see,” said my friend. “A woman with 

v opposite, said: “ There is something a mind and heart try to satisfy their needs in 

I have never seen a sadder counte- what is called societ é very one is a seeker 

and none a giver. Whé ich sees the sham and 

thing wrong,” I replied. heartlessness of his neig! ind imagines that he 

trouble?” she queried. conceals his own.” 
not. Her husband is a man of rare ‘Yes; therein lies the trouble of our fair friend 


over the way. Her visit lady who lives ina 


may be true, but not tender,” remarked my far more elegant home than she can afford; has 

friend costlier diamonds and her laces; and leads the 
“Tle is both tender and true,” I returned. set of exclusives into which charmed circle some- 
“No, it is not that. She is free from trouble at thing more than virtue, refinement, and high cul 
home.” ture is needed to give the entreé. You see how 
“No deep sorrow?” she brightened at hercoming. The visit has grati 

“ None fied her social pride. M ’s splendid equipage 

A carriage stopped at the door as we talked. is at her door, and people will remark it. Walt 
What a change in that dreary face! Sunlight awhile, and we shall see them riding out together. 
seemed to fall over it. An elegantly dressed lady You will hardly know the dreary countenance you 
entered the house, and we could see through the looked at just now; will not be able to imagine that 


window a marvellous transformation. one face can have two expressions so wholly unlike.’ 











“A splendid looking woman!” said my friend, 
a little while afterward, as the two ladies came out 
together and entered the carriage. 

“The home-life is not sweet,” I remarked. 

“Why not? You said her husband was a man 
of rare virtue, and tender as well as true.” 

“Yes. But his wife has not yet karned the 
priceless value of these qualities. Her love of ad 
miration and social vanity have dimmed her higher 
perceptions. She is a woman of the world.” 

“ And @ woman of the world is never happy. I 
see it all.” 

‘Tf,” I said, in reply, “we could see the home 
life of many of the beautiful, attractive, and gay 
women who make fashionable society so brilliant, 
we would find them to be objects of pity rather 
than envy. We would look upon faces quite as sad 
and dreary as the one we saw at the window oppo- 
rite a little while ago.”’ ALICE. 
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TAKE CARE OF CLOTHING. 
TP.HE following article, from one of our prized 
| contributors, will be found well worthy of 
reading. We recommend it especially to the atten- 
tion of young men: 

“Ts that the coat you got last fall when we went 
together to Wanamaker’s, Horace? Weil, it must 
have been better material than mine, for it looks 
almost as well as ever, while mine is hardly fit to 
wear in the office.” 

“T have taken good eare of it, though I have 
worn it a great deal. I remember they were of the 
same quality. There is more than half saved by 


taking care of clothes, Ellsworth.” 


MY OWN WINDOWS. 
BY A. C. 8. D. 

In opening my own windows for “ other people” 
to look in, I am not flattering myself that they will 
be highly entertained, or much amused; but it is 
pleasant to look into even a child’s playhouse, and 
I have sometimes been taught by a child; and, as 
I remember how one by one I have gathered the 
most useful facts I pessess of practical everyday 
life, [think that perhaps other young housekeepers 
may be as glad of practical hints as I used to be, 
and yet am. I read with the most intense relish 
what Deacon Potts had for dinner, when the minis- 
ter’s violets of daughters surprised Pipsey and her 
sisters. I am so glad, P. Potts—hasn’t that a 
literary ring—always mentions what they have, and 
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“T suppose so, but it is a great bother.” 

“Well, we must be willing to take pains if we 
ever hope to get on in the world. It isn’t sucha 
great trouble to shake a coat thoroughly and thus 
brush it well, and hang it up when you come into 
your room. I keep an old one to wear in my room, 
and it comes as natural to change when I come in 
as it does to tuke off my hat. Dust and wrinkles 
will quickly spoil the finest suit. The dust grinds 
out the very fibre of the cloth, and makes clothes 
look old and dingy. If you would take a drop of 
benzine and rub out grease spots from that vest, 
Ellsworth, it would be a great improvement, and 
save you getting a new one for several months. 


here is nothing so disfiguring, and the dust 


quickly settles on the spot and can’t be brushed off. 
I never let a spot stay on my clothes over night if 
I know it.” 

“Too much trouble,” yawned the other. 

“ Not half as much trouble as to earn a new suit, 
which you and I have to do when we get one. 
Come, wake up, Ellsworth, and take hold of your 
affairs with vigor. I must lend you a little book 
I have by the German writer Zachockie, called 
‘Mend the hole in your sleeve.’ It has done me 
good a thousand times. If my buttons come off I 
sew them on. If my clothes get torn I take them 
to a tailor at once and get them mended. I hang 
up my things when I take them off, and they last 
nice as long again for it. They cannot look decent 
very long if you neglect this. I tell you, we boys 
who have no one to look after us, must look after 
ourselves or be always out at the elbows.” 

If young men would cultivate carefulness about 
their clothing they would greatly lessen their ex- 
penditures and add vastly to their personal appear- 


ance. 


how to make it; that is just what we need—every- 
day talk about everyday life. Ability to perform 
the most homely and menial offices excedlently is a 
power to its possessor, and confers a corresponding 
dignity. I would rather make a loaf of bread 
sweet, elastic, delicious (for good bread te delieious) 
than be the author of a lyric, whose only merit is a 
jingle of unpronouncable words. 

We had poor bread for several bakings. I asked 
Mollie what ailed the bread; she said that it was 
because it was made with water—(the cow was 
nearly dry). I told her I thought it must be the 
flour, for I had made as sweet, elastic bread with 
water as milk. I told her we would try the yeast 
for yeast bears as important a relation to bread as 
brain does to intellect. We made new yeast, 
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and proceeding as usual, 
ad, upon which, with apple-butt« 
make a meal. 


rite puddings is Sally Lunn 


as follows: One pint of flour, 


milk, an ounce of butter rubbe 


bl spoonful of brown sugar, or 


um tartar, half teaspoonful soda, 


have a guest, and want it 


ng out the white, of another egg, 
of butter, not forgetting a larg: 


ké as a cake, and cat with 


sauce by rubbing together ha 
p of sugar and a level tablespo 
hen smooth pouring upon the mix 


ling water; flavor with lemon 


brandy o1 e). Don't useale« 
« the enirit 


your cookery, 


sauce, it is a subtle, mischiev« 


ice remarked to me that 
f wine sauce for pudding ; 
eband inherits : 
startled. Does she 


} 


nishing to her 


fe, whose hu 
iulus, I 
that she may be fur 


te the 


was 


taste of blood to the 


we sometimes make “German 
g a pint of light bread dough, and 
two or three ounces of brown sugar, 
putter, and rolling it a thin 
dents, or dimples (if that is not 
dough,) over the top, which may 
utter; then strew thickly with browr 
rinkle with powdered cinnamon ; let 
und when baked, the butter and sugar, 
ver, form a crust. 
i dough, in skillful hands, is suscepti 
woulded” into many forms of food. 


is nothing better than light rolls 
the 


side a reserved portion, into whi 


after bread is made out to be 


h 
<ed shortening, in the proportion of a 
igh put lard the size of a large egg 
roughly, with or without an ounce of 
set it in’a cool place, and an hour and 
tea, make it into rolls or biscuit, just 
as you can get it into shape, without 
if it 


yoonful of soda in as littl: 


re air cells; appears sour before 
half a tes 


dissolve it, which will leave no sedi 


settle in brown spots. 


licate dessert is starch; we take about 


ng tablespoonfuls of clear starch to a 


lk: let the milk boil, and add the 
iously made smooth with milk, stir 
until it 


more starch; it 


boils a minute; if it is not 


should be ag thick as 


ake a couple of hours before needed in 


cream, or 


t may be perfectly cold when served ; 


cream and sugar, as you 


had as 


richer, 
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Mollie always folds ar les her clothes the 
evening before ironing i hic ( sses8 Aa 
they 


and uniformly dampens 


double advantage 
gued 
by folding them uj; 


the most wearisome 


JEOPLE general]; hat ¢ womer 
and old, 


rection their talent 


young 
in whatever di 
like housework 


roca 


whate 


Ifa young man has a particul 


tion, he is expected he is awarded 
commendation r prof ‘vy in that voca 
tion, no matter how! ma 1 of anvthing 


If he takes 1 
considered his duty t e ar 


But cust 


great 


lalism, if 1s not 


ele. 
1 spade all 


hie life. es have marked 


out one vowatior rv t is housew k, 
ives wl 


and unless she ex lesak 


ion. Men a tt rat a womar 


who is inefficient i: ] ties, but did man 


ever think that were to follow any 


one special busin« t be some who woukl 


prove incom p< tent 


excellence in one namely, one 
which he has a part t not insulting, 


then, to require that I who, from time im 


dyantages of educa 


memorial, have had a 
tion compared w whe 
already excel in s ning, 


should attain t 
housewifery for w! 


fran l nton, 


Lewon Cream. 
put it to the yel 
ounces of fine suga mon 
puice 


boil it up; then stir it t ld ; ue 


of a lemon in a dish snd potr the crean 


upon it, stirring it 
PuDDINGS WITHO e, large pearl Sago, 


and tapioca, are hen made without eggs. 
above at the bot 


1 fill 


wing in the oven. 


Sprinkle a little 
tom of a pudding-d udd a little sugar, ar 
up with milk; st 

To the sago add a sma nnamon, broken 


up. The rice must bake our hours, the sago 


and tapioca about f you 
cannot spare new milk 

To CLean CoLorei Dissolve a pic 
sal soda, nearly the e of a hen’s egg, in four 
quarts warm water h quickly, and rinse in 


For 


the tea leaves after st 


clean water, varnished paint, save 
ng until what has been 


Add 


wash the paint, and rub dry. 


used for a week has accumulated. three or 


four quarts of water 


To Remove Waitewasnu rrom Paint.—Rub with 


a flannel saturated with lard or any fresh oil. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Wes tev AND Swepennora. A Fraternal Appeal to Metho- 
dist Ministera, Inviting them to nsider the Rela 
tions of Methodism to the New Church. By E. R. 
Keyes, Pastor of the First New Jerusalem Society 
in Philadelphia. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 

pp. 72. Price 75 cents. 
In many respects this is a remarkable little book. 

It is from the pen of a Methodist minister, who, 

three years ago, severed his old connections, and 

accepted that new system of Christian doctrine and 
spiritual philosophy first given to the world in the 
writings of Swedenborg. In addressing this ay 

peal to his former associates, he says: “I cherish a 

peculiar regard for the ministry and members of 

the Methodist Church. 


kindness that I withdrew from their fellowship, bu 


It was in no spirit of un 
rather with deep regret that, with my new views of 
Christian doctrine, I could not consistently remain 
I still hok 
hall 


ful remembrance; and shall ever deem myself a 


with them. them, therefore, in grate 


lebtor to Methodism for unspeakable spiritual 


benefits, as well as for many genial and generous 


friends. I know of no more suitable way of recog 
nizing these obligations than to direct my former 
associates, if [ can, to that precious heritage of 
spiritual truth which is found in the writings of 
the New Church.” 

The book opens with a review of the state of the 
Christian Church about the middle of the last cen 
tury, when its condition was such as to excite 

‘m in the minds of all intelligent and serious 
observers; when Watts declared that there was “a 
general decay of vital religion in the hearts and 
lives of men ;” and Bishop Burnett saw “ with deep 
concern” the “imminent ruin hanging over th: 
hurch ;” and Bishop Warburton declared that the 
“divine lyre was almost silenced.” The friends 
and enemies of the church at that time alike bore 
witness of the deplorable state into which it had 
fallen, and the prospect of its speedy extinction, 
unless Providence interposed in its behalf. 


* At this crisis,” says Mr. Keyes, “two remark 
able men made their appearance in Europe; one in 
England, and one on the continent. Their names 
were John Wesley and Emanuel Swedenborg. Both 
were sons of eminent clergymen, and very respect 
ably eonnected. 
the State Church in their respective countries, and 
were thoroughly educated. Both were religiously 
disposed in early life. Both were accomplished 
and model gentlemen of the old school. Both were 
men of great mental power and physical endurance, 
and enjoyed almost perfect health until extreme 
Their labors, though diverse, were inti- 
Swedenborg 


old age. 
mately related and complementary. 
was born in 1688, and died in 1772. 
born in 1703, and died in 1791. They were, there 
fore, contemporaries in active labor for about half a 


Wesley was 


Both were reared in the bosom of 


Both 


and maintainance of the Christian religion. Both 


century. alike appeared for the rescue of 
were ready and voluminous writers, and were well 
versed in the literature of ancient as well as modern 
times. But there were also marked differences be 


tween them. In genius and temper they were quite 


unlike. Wesley was severe and asectic in his 
spirit; Swedenborg was free and generous. Wesley 
] J 


was narrow and fee 


intense in his views 
Swedenborg was broad and dis 
vity. Wesley was : 
did th 

of vari 

rin them « 

work of 
men; Sweder 


. d ities 


studies, an 
In Wesley’s mind, ‘ 


iic quality,’ but 


spiritual inves 
was nothing of th / sO} 
of it a thorough earnestness of purpose and an 

perception of right, practical 


fitted him to lead and < 


measurces, 


which mmand men; 


+ 


Swedenborg was philosophical, ruminative, and 


ply spiritual, but not adapted to the mastery of 
men, nor capable of entering into the e 
Wesley was 


ritual influences, but 


and rivalry of political life. 


lacked tk 
power to comprehend rightly the strange phe 
nomena, the wonderful psychical manifestations 
that came under his notice; Swedenborg wa 


more open to spiritual influences, and had 
se and deep philosophic 


that enabled him to understand spiritual phenom 


rtain their laws. Wesley’s sphere of 


ena and asct 
labor was chiefly among the ignorant and poor 
over whom he exercised a beneficent and al 


ibsolute control: while Swedenborg’s assoc 


were among the influential classes. Wesley was 


Church of England; and Swe 
der borg profess “l to be the Lord's servant for the 
work of revealing the spiritual sense of the Word, 
realities of the world. 


and the grand spiritual 


Wesley preached and wrote for his own times 


Swedenborg was very imperfectly known and ap 
preciated by his contemporaries, and wrete not for 
them but for the Church in all future ages 
“ But these remarkable men, though contempo- 
raries, and spending much of their time in London, 
never met in this world. * We have proof, how- 
ever, that they mutually desired a meeting. To 
ward the end of February, 1772, both being in 
London, Swedenborg addressed a note to Wesley, 
stating that he had been informed in the spiriteat 
world that he (Wesley) had ‘a strong desire to 
eonverse with him,’ and added that he should be 
i497) 
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happy to see him if he would favor him with a 
visit. Wesley frankly admitted to those who were 
with him at the time that he had been strongly im- 
pressed with a desire to see and converse with 
Swedenborg, but had not mentioned the desire to 
any one. He wrote in reply that he was about to 
start on a six months’ journey, but would wait on 
Swedenborg on his return. The latter answered, 
that the proposed visit would be too late, as he 
would depart to the spiritual world on the 29th of 
the next month, never to return. He died on the 
day, designated ; and the interview never took place 
on this earth. It was wisely ordered, doubtless, 
thit they should not meet. Each bad his appro- 
priate work to do; and it was well that each was 
ieft to fulfill his providential mission uninfluenced 
by the other. Wesley’s work, like Swedenborg’s, 
was of momentous importance; and the exigencies 
of the Church and the world required that it should 
be performed as preliminary to that deeper and 
wider movement which Swedenborg came to an- 
nounce.” 

The author then takes a survey of the great re- 
ligious movement known as Methodism, and shows 
the secret of its power. He regards it as only the 
“proper preliminary” to a greater and wider 
movement; viz., the establishment of a New Church 
men. What this New Church is he then 
also Swedenborg’s relation to it, and the 


among 
explains ; 
relations thereto of Methodism. 

The whole spirit of the book is non-sectarian 
and tolerant. It is scholarly in diction, impressive 
in style, and pervaded everywhere by a calm, 
earnest, Christian sentiment. It cannot fail to be 
read with deep interest by that large body of 
Christian ministers to whom it is addressed by one 
who was a fellow laborer with them in the Lord’s 
vineyard for nearly twenty years, and who still 
feels for them the love of a brother in Christ. 


w Garpeninc. Devoted specially to the Culture 

wers and Ornamental Plants, for In-door Use 

‘arlor Decoration. Edited by Henry T. Wil- 
New York: Henry 7. Williams. 
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A Handy Manual 

ower Gardening for Ladies. By Mrs. S. O. 

New York: Henry 


Every Woman [Ter Own GARDENER. 
iy 


of 
Johnson (* Daisy Eyebright ’). 
T. Williams. 

We have examined these two volumes with ex- 
ceeding satisfaction. The first mentioned is a full 
and exhaustive treatise on all the methods of win- 
dow and house floral decoration. It is exceedingly 
practical in its character, and enters into all the 
minute details of the care of plants, the knowledge 
of which every lady feels so much the need of, but 
which works of a similar character are apt to omit, 
either thinking them too trivial to mention, or 
taking for granted a general knowledge on these 
small points. The book is profusely and hand- 
somely illustrated, and should be considered as an 
indispensable addition to a lady’s library. 

“Every Wo nan Her Own Gardener” is a book 
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which we can also highly recommend. It »; 
plain, practical directions for the out-door eu 
of flowers, and is in every way suited to the pe9j 
of the amateur gardener. These works are }yj 
for sale by Henry A. Dreer, florist and seedsmag) 
Philadelphia. 


Latcus; or, The Experiences of a Layman ina(yy 
try Parish. By Lyman Abbott. New York: Dyij 
Mead, 

It is not safe to take up this book for casual y 
brief examination. Before one knows it, he yj 
find himself buried in its pages, and will be lat} 
to leave it until the Jast chapter is finished, 
treats of moral and religious questions in a ple 
sant, gossippy way ; yet underlying this light sj) 
will be found earnest, serious thought, liberal sy 
progressive in character. We had thought t 
specify one or two chapters as possessing espa 
interest ; but as we recall thé different ones we hay 
read, they are all so equal in excellence that wee 
only say, read the whole book. 


INJURIES OF THE NERVES, AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES, 3 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin 
€& Co. 

A much needed and important work in medic 
literature. Dr. Mitchell enjoyed rare opportu 
ties for the study of this class of diseases while: 
charge of the United States Hospital for Nerv 
Diseases during the war. His large private png 
tice, and special attention to nervous complaist 
added to his extended hospital experience, giv 
him special fitness for a work like this. It will 
hailed by the profession as a most valuable a 
exhaustive treatise. 


PHILADELPHIA AND ITs Environs. J. B. Lippincott él 


An illustrated description of the city and its sy 
rounding points of interest, including Fairmou 
Park. It gives an accurate double-page map| 
the city, and contains nearly a hundred illus 
tive engravings of scenery and public building§ 
To strangers and citizens alike it will be fou 
valuable and attractive. 


New Music.—We have received from Wn. } 
Boner & Co., 1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, th 
Grand Chant Te Deum, in C, compiled from 8 
thentic sources, by F. H. Hodges. This chant 
first used at the consecration of Trinity Churt 
New York, in 1848. Messrs. Boner & Co. are pub 
lishing an excellent selection of church musi¢. 


A Guine To PHILADELPHIA, giving 4% regi: 
route to each place of interest, in their order, 
long been desired, both by strangers as well aa b 
residents. A Bijou work, describing every pois 
worth visiting in Philadelphia, has just been issu 
by Howard Challen, 521 Minor street, and is fur 
nished gratuitously to all who may desire it. 
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MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

Rarely, if ever, does the daughter, until she be- 
yes herself a mother, know her mother’s heart, 
: comprehend the self-forgetting quality of its 
Life to her is new, and she sees it only upon 
x side. She has been a receiver, not a giver. 
jays the mother’s thought and care have been 
ver her; and she knows nothing of the longing 
br love and tender consideration in return that 
(ien fills the heart that bears her up so tenderly. 

Awriterin the Religious Magazine, Rev. A. P. 
body, has a few words on this subject, so wise 
nl good, that we copy them for our readers. They 


¢ 


re golden words: 
“The daughter, up to the period of her entrance 
ito society, has been necessarily occupied with the 
iuties of her school-life, and in its intervals fitting 
ol needed recreation has left her little time and 
for the various offices of domestic care, 
inners and helpfulness. Meanwhile, she can 
hirdly estimate the amount of sacrifice which her 
ts, if in moderate circumstances, have in- 
med in her behalf, or, if in a more affluent condi- 
in, theever added cares and burdens under which 
tiey have forborne to seek her support and sympa- 
ty, lest they might check her buoyancy or inter- 
fe with her progress. With painstaking and 


didenial they have imposed upon her a debt of , 


itude of which she can have no conception till 
fhe occupies a place like theirs. And now the mo- 
ter has.acquired the habit of undivided care, per- 
spsof unintermitted toil—the habit, too, of solicit- 
jog neither division, sympathy nor aid—the habit 
(consulting her children’s ease before all things 


te; and she has probably reached a period of , 


lie when her elasticity of spirit is essentially im- 
ired, when she feels the weight and the depress- 
tginfluences of her household burdens, and would 
‘eleome a helping mind and hand where a few 
jars ago she was conscious of no such need. Yet 
how often does a mother thus circumstanced still 
var the unrelieved burden of home-responsibility, 
‘ut no weight may bow her children’s shoulders, 
lr routine of domestic service narrow the range of 
tir enjoyments! She passes lonely days, and 
vatches late at night, that they may run the entire 
wund of pleasure, and that no flower of their 
priug-time may bloom ungathered. She never 
uks them for her sake to yield up a social engage- 
ueut, or to shorten their hours of gayety, that they 
tay cheer her solitude, or perform near her in her 
illness or infirmity those loving offices which flow 
vith 80 sweet a grace from a daughter’s ministry. 
‘te Will not consent to summon them over from 
“tir sunshine to her shady side of life. 


DEPARTMENT. 


“Now, all this is rich and beautiful when the 
children are assiduous in proffering the unasked 
sympathy, the unsolicited duty. But to the mother 
the daughter's voice and smile and hand are worth 
more than the most costly attention in which the 
affections bear no part. They are the alabaster- 
box of precious ointment, shedding its fragrance 
through the whole house. Let children, then, in 
accordance with St. Paul's advice, ‘learn first t 
show piety at home, and requite their parents; for 
that is good and acceptable before God.’ Let home 
be the centre of duty and of enjoyment. Let it be 
felt that, in the domestic economy, it is not alone 
the parents that are responsible for the children’s 
well-being, but the children equally, to the full 
measure of their ability, for the happiness of their 
parents. Let it be an established principle that all 
the inmates of the common home are office-bearers, 
and that to all, ‘young as well as old, is addressed 
the exhortation, ‘Bear ye one another's burdens.’ 
Thus let the recreation of society be earned by 
sober duty. Let an added zest be given to lawful 
gayety by diligence and faithfulness. Let the 
fountains of enjoyment be kept pure and sparkling 
by the moderate resort to them, instead of being 
made turbid by their perpetual agitation. Thus, 
and in no other way so surely, may the freshness of 
young life be embalmed, its elasticity prolonged, 
and the years of saticty and weariness indefinitey 
pcstponed.” 

alee 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

The follo ving correspondence explains itself. In 
the June number of the Howe MaGazine our 
readers will remember that we gave a brief ac- 
count of the good work Mr. Heritage has been do- 
ing for years in our city: 

“THREE YEARS IN A MAN-TRAP.” 
PHILADELPHIA, April 27, 1872. 
Fe S, Arthur, Esq. : 

Dear S1r—I have read your new book, “ Three 
Years in a Man-Trap,” with more than ordinary 
interest, and I can truly say that as a picture of 
the evils of rum-selling it surpasses anything with 
which I am familiar. It is truthful and pointed, 
and must produce a powerful effect for good 
wherever read. Works like it are needed in our 
literature, because they tend to point out the dan- 
gers which exist in every community, and with 
which very many of our Christian people are 
entirely unacquainted. When these dangers are 
known they will be combatted, and so met they 
must lose much of their power for evil. 

In this book you introduce me in a manner per- 
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haps too flattering. What you say about my labors 
in the cause of temperance is true, and you state 
correctly that my principle is one of moral suasion. 
I have found that men can be more easily persuaded 
than driven, and scarcely any case of moral degra- 
dation caused by the use of intoxicating drinks is 
beyond the control of kindness and sympathy. 
The pictures you give on this theme are not over- 
drawn, and I am glad you have presented them. 
They will, I hope and trust, encourage many to be- 
come workers in the cause 
But I am afraid the flattering picture you give 
of such an humble instrument as myself may be 
misconstrued. Some may think that I care more 
for notoriety than for the cause, and that what I do 
is done that my name may be in men’s mouths. 
Such an impression might do harm to the “Tem- 
perance Blessing ;” and I can truly say that I care 
far more for the success of that great work than for 
any little fame my labors in it can possibly bring 
to me. You will, my dear sir, understand my 
I am grateful to you for your kind 
m of me—thankful for your powerful aid in 
the work of saving mankind, and only fearful that 
some may misconstrue both your work and mine. 
With this much of personal explanation, I again 
thank you, and trust that the time is not remote 
when, through the aid of moral enlightenment and 


meaning. 


menti 


Christian advancement, there will be no such thing 


in pract . 


ice as “nights in a bar-room’ 
-trap.” 


or “years 
Respectfully and truly, 
Your friend, 
CuaRLes HERITAGE. 


PuILADELPHIA, May 10, 1872. 
Mr. Chas. Heritage: 

My Dear Str—I am more than gratified at the 
commendation you have given of my new book, 
and trust that it will do all the good you antici- 
pate. 

{ fntroduced your name and the work of “ The 
Temperance Blessing” into this volume entirely at 
my own instance, because I needed to bring for- 
ward what you were doing in order to givé the 

1igher interest and power; and because I 

hat a knowledge of the great work you had 

done would inspire others to like self-sacrificing 

and humane efforts. I did not confer with you in 

anything beyond asking the simple question whether 
a reference to you personally would be unpleasant, 

and you answered that you could not object if it 
would help the cause in which you were engaged. 

Not until the volume was in print did you know 
in what manner I had referred to your work. I 
did not consult you about a sentence or an inci- 
dent, but wrote all I did of the “ Blessing” as free 
trom your influence or bias as if I had not known 
you. 

May your good work go on and prosper more 
abundantly ; 


have dk 


and may a knowledge of what you 


ne, and are still doing, inspire thousands 
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of men as earnest and self-devoted as you aret) 
the broader work of covering the land with “Tey, 
perance Blessings.” 
Yours truly and fraternally, 
T. S. Artuve, 
ee a 

A PREVENTIVE OF SMALL Pox, 

Dr. Constantine Hering, of Philadelphia, gives 
this statement in regard to the disenfecting qualitis 
of “Warfield’s Cold Water Soap.” He says: 
“Having used Warfield’s Cold Water Soap fir 
some months as a disinfectant in small pox, with 
the best results, not having a second case in any 
one house where it was used, I would cheerfully 
endorse and recommend its use as a disinfectant id 
small pox.” 

Dr. Adolph Ott, analytical and consulting che. 
mist, 119 East Twelfth St., New York, after sub. 
jecting this soap to various tests, gives it a sos 
unqualified endorsement, and, among other thing, 
says: “I find also that one of the ingredients con 
tains xylol, which is now being used with great 
success in Germany as a disinfectant and cure for 
small pox.” 

Dr. Aug. Korndoerfer, of this city, states that 
during the epidemic of small pox, he was led to the 
use of one of the cyanides as a disinfectant and 
prophylactic, and with the best result possible, not 
having a second case in any house where he nied 
it, although treating some cases in crowded tex 
ment houses. He adds: “ The impracticability of 
its application, however, I felt would lessen its 
general utility. This difficulty I feel happy 
state has been entirely overcome in ‘ Warfield’ 
Cold Water Soap,’ which I most cheerfully recom, 
mend for general use in the sick room, especially 
in cases of small pox, for cleansing all utensils aul 
washing all clothing in use by or for the small pox 
patient. By its use, I believe much might be dou 
to prevent the spread of this fearful disease.” 

It is well for the people to know that so simple 
and safe a means of keeping off the small poxis 
at hand. 

io 
ALCOHOL AND HOMEOPATHY. 

At the recent session of the American Instituts 
of Homeopathy, held in Washington, D. C., the 
following resolution, offered by Dr. Dunham, from 
the Bureau of Materia Medica, was adopted: 


“Tn view of the great prevalence of jntemper 
ance in the use of alcohol, and of its disastroui 
effects upon individuals and the community, the 
American Institute of Homeopathy declares that 
no medical practitioner should prescribe aleohol 
without a grave sense of responsibility. a 
alcohol, in whatever form, should be prescribed 
with as much care as any powerful drug, and that 
the directions for its use should be so framed as not 
to be interpreted as a sanction for excess oF the 
continuance of its use when the occasion which in 
duced the prescription shall have passed.” 
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«THE CHURCH MOUSE.” 

4 few hundred copies of our charming premium 
Chromo, “THe CuurcH Movse,” remain on hand 
at the close of the subscription season. As we 
have another picture in preparation for next year, 
ye shall not require this one as a premium for 
1373. If, therefore, any of our subscribers wish to 
possess this picture, so much admired by all who 
have seen it, we will send it at the nominal price 
fg]. It is mounted and varnished, and is in all 
respects equal in quality and finish to Chromos 
that sell for $2.50 and $3. 

eT eae 


CHLORAL. 


? 


> 
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he use of hydrate of chloral is said to be alarm- , 


ingly on the increase, superceding absinthe, opium 
and alcohol. 
more dangerous, it is alleged, than opium. In 
Europe its manufacture is becoming enormous; a 
ingle establishment in Germany producing half a 
ton a week. 
“taking chloral” is the new and popular vice 
among women, and is doing as much harm as 
aleohol. 
this drug by physicians should be very guarded. 


++ —— 


THE NEW GOVERNESS. 
We present our readers this month with an ex- 
cllent engraving copied from a painting by a 
wmewhat celebrated lady artist, Fraulein Antonie 


Its action is insidious, and its effects | 


The London Spectator says that | 


In view of such facts, the_prescription of : 


Volkmar, of Prussia. This painting was exhibited ‘ 


atthe Berlin Exposition of 1868. 


Aside from its merits as a work of art, itis a / 


pleasing dnd truthful picture of domestic life. The 
refined, lady-like governess who has just obtained, 
perhaps, her first situation, is subjected to the scru- 
tinizing glances of her future charges, to the 
kindly yet questioning look of her employer’s wife, 
al to the more critical observation of her em- 


ployer. Self-possession united with modesty are , 


the leading traits of the governess’s bearing while 
udergoing this somewhat severe ordeal. The pic- 
ture is well deserving of study. 


——+5e—_——_ 


DRESS REFORM. 

Adress reform movement has been inaugurated 
iu England. The members of the new league 
ledge themselves to wear a dress until it is worn 
out. It is presumed that each lady is to be her 
own judge as to the condition of her garment when 
itis to be cast off. We are not sure that we like 
this The half-worn garments of the rich and 
well-to-do are largely distributed among the poorer 
jeople, and help them out in their yearly expenses. 
Itthe new movement were generally to prevail, 
there Would be a change here and one not to be de- 
tired. But leagues of this sort never amount to 
anything, 
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THE SUNLIGHT GAS BURNER. 

This is something new. A glass bowl-shaped 
vessel, filled with water, is suspended by a very 
simple arrangement to a gas bracket, and a jet of 
flame from a horizontal burner thrown over it. 
The effect is to greatly increase the volume of light, 
and to give it the appearance of sunrays. We 
have been using one of these novel appliances for 
several weeks past, attached to a chandelier, and 
the light on the table below is so clear and strong 
that the usual drop-light, with Argand burner, has 
been dispensed with. The flame is not always as 
steady as from an Argand burner, because not pro- 
tected from drafts of air by a glass chimney; but 
it is very strong and lights up a room beautifully. 

This new “Gas Sunlight Apparatus” is manu- 
factured by Berford & Johnson, 1193 Broadway, 
New York. 

It is easily attached to a bracket or chandelier, 
and will give as mueh light as two ordinary 
burners. 

sees 

“Tene is no greater every-day virtue than 
cheerfulness. This quality in man among men is 
like sunshine to the day, or gentle, renewing mois- 
ture to parched herbs. The light of a cheerful face 
diffuses itself, and communicates the happy spirit 
that inspires it. The sourest temper must sweeten 
in the atmosphere of continuous good humor.” 


—+oo —_ 


“We are all sculptors and painters, and our 
material is our own flesh, and blood, and bones. 
Any nobleness begins at once to refine a man’s 
features, any meanness or sensuality to imbrute 
them.” 

sits eat 

“Rear merit of any kind cannot be long con- 
cealed; it will be discovered, and nothing can 
deprecate it but a man’s exhibiting it himself. It 
may not always be rewarded as it ought; but it 
will always be known.” 

—eece 

“Opportunities, like eggs, must be hatched 
when they are fresh.” 
cigs 

BOOKS BY MAIL. 

OraNGE Buiossoms, Fresno anp Fapep, by T. 8. 
Arthur, $2.50. 

Turee YEARS IN A MAN-Trap, by the author of 
“Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,” $2.00. 

Ten Nicuts in A Bar-Room, $1.25. 

For $4.00 we will send “ Orange Blossoms” and 
“Three Years in a Man-Trap.” 

For $3.00 we will send “Three Years” and 
“Ten Nights.” 

For $3.25 we will send “ Orange Blossoms” and 
“Ten Nights.” 

For $5.00 we will send all three of these books. 
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A STRONG TESTIMONIAL.—New York, 
Feb. 8. 1872—Mr. Alexander Warfield, Phila, Pa.: 
Dear Sir—In reply to your letter desiring my opinion 
of your Patented “Cold Water Soap,” I take pleasure 
in saying that I find it to be what you represent, viz.: 
a soap that will wash effectually in any kind of water 
without boiling the clothes, and without injury in the 
slightest degree to the texture of the garmeuts. The 
chemical analysis which I have made of it enables me 
to state that it contains substances well known for 
their eminent solvent properties and perfect harm- 
lessness. I find also that one of the ingredients con- 
tains xylol, which is now being used with great suc- 
eess in Germany as a disinfectant and cure for small- 
DOX. 

The wonderful solvent properties or power of your 
soap enables it to be used with great advantage in a 
variety of instances when no other soap will wash 
equally expeditiously, economically and thoroughly. 
Many substances which cannot otherwise be removed 
without difficulty, such as paint. varnish, wax, rosin 
and grease, are readily removed with your soap 

In cunelusion, I will say that its remarkable solvent 
power, combined with its perfect harmlessness and 
disinfecting properties, renders it an invaluable soap 
jor Janndry and household use, as well as for facto- 
ries, machinists and _ printers. 

Very truly, yours, 
ADOLPH OTT, 
Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 
119 East ‘I'welfth Street, 
New York City. 

EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS throughout 
the country will find in the stock of Bargh, Warren & 
Co., whose advertisement will be found in this num- 
ber, a full and complete assortment of news and book 
papers, Manilla, colored cover and poster papers, and 
every kind of papers used for job printing. We re- 
commend this house to our friends, with full confi- 
dence in their ability and fairness. 


NUTRINA AND NUTRIETTE contain all 
the elements of nutrition in the requisite proportions 
to give strength, tone, and vigor to mental and physi- 
cal organism. Constipation, in many cases being the 
sole cause of ill health and suttering. is easily and 
naturally overcome by the daily use of these foods; 
making them, therefore, the friend of both patient 
and physician. For dyspepties, and all who lead a 
sedentary life, those foods are invaluable. Sold by 
all grocers. Manufactured by the Nutrio Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1520 South Ninth St., Philadelphia. 

J. M. STODDART & CO., 733 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, announce an unprecedented demand 
for Mr. Arthur’s new book. * Three Years in a Man- 
Trap.” They say that no subscription book has in so 
short a time sold so largely. See their advertise- 
ment. 


MIXED PAINTS, ready for use, are offered by 
various manufacturers under different trade names. 
We learn that the painters attempt to throw discredit 
on these. There is no reason why paints put up in this 
way should not be as good as any others. ‘There may 
be poor paints of this kind in the market, as there are 
adulterated paints of the common sort, but those pre- 
pared by reputable manufacturers. such as the Pecora 
Company, 150 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, are a 
great convenience to people in general, whatever the 
painters may think about them. 


HARRISSON GRAMBO, Banker and Broker, 
5.0 Walnut street, Phila., invests funds on real estate 
security at high rates of interest, and with absolute 
security from loss. He is also largely engaged in 
banking in all its branches. 


THE GREAT LIGHTNING INK ERA- 
SER is something wanted by everybody. It is for 
sale by all stationers. See advertisement of J. W. 
Talmage & Co., in this number. 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD DINNER, well 
cooked, cleanly served. and nicely flavored, go to 
Jackson’s, No. 19 South Eighth street. His ices, fruits 
in season, and confectionery, are all of the best. 
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WANAMAKER & BROWN’S SUMMER 
SUITS.—Oak Hall, corner of Sixth and Market ix 
the place to get them, ready made, or to order, Pe. 
sons living at a distance from Phiadelphia can have 
samples of geods sent them, with easy rules for me, 
surement, 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS... ¢ 4: 
kinson, 521 Chestnut street, has a full assortment of 


the best quality of Gentlemen’s furnishing goods, 


STENCILS for marking table-linen, pillow-casee 
handkerchiefs, ete., are furnished by Collis & Tucker, 
162 North Fourth street, Phila. See their advertise. 
ment. New style of ornamental initials. 


INDUSTRIAL & SCIENTIFIC BOOKs, 
—Henry Carey Baird, 406 Walnut street, Phila., makes 
a specialty of this class of books. His catalogue, 
covering 96 pages, 8vo., is sent, free of postage, on 
application. 


LAD Y’S FURNISHING GOODS.—We intie 
the special attention of our readers to William 1. 
Hopkins’sadvertisement of Lady’s Furnishing Goods, 
to be found on the two last pages of this issue, The 
extent of his assortment. and quality and prices, will 
commend themselves to all favoring bim with an er. 
amination of them. Besides which, as a means of 
bringing his business, and the advantages he can 
otter customers, prominently to the notice of as many 
families as possible. he is furnishing yearly subserip- 
tions to this periodical to his customers FREx, or at 
mere nominal prices, in accordance with the notice 
at the end of his advertisement. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTORY. 
Front of Magazine. 
Baraa, Warren & Co., Paper Manufacturers, 
B. G. ATKINSON, Gents’ Furnishing Goods,. 
St. LAWRENCE Hore , 
James W. Laupernacn, Wood Engraver, 
Hakrisson Grambo, Banker and Broker.. 
WuHeeLeR & WILSON Sewine MACHINS,... 
Porter & Coates, Publishers,.... 
WANAMAKER & Brown, Clothing... 
Douva. & Hunter, Lithographers,.. 
J. A. Getze, Pianos and Organs..... 
T.S. Artuur & Son, Children’s Hour 
Dr. Starkey, Compound Oxygen Treatment... 
GouLp & Fiscuer, Pianos and Organs,........ 
J. M. Stopvart, Orange Flowers.... 
WARFIELD’s CoLp- WATER Soap. 
W. H. Boner & Co., Music,. 
J. Hoover, Chromos,.... 
Pecora PaInT,.......--- 
Bairp’s Books ror PracticaL MEN.... 
T. S. Artaur, Children’s Hour.. 
J.M. Sroppart & Co., Books,.. 
Lewis Lapomus & Co., Jewellers... 
CoLiis & Tucker, A Something New........+ 
Back of Magazine. 
J. W. Colton’s Select Flavors 
Burnett’s Cocoaine and Flavoring Extract 
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WALKING COSTUME, 


The material of the overdress or polonaise is black grenadine, closely 
‘piece with the skirt. 

antilly lace, ir . 
todiee and close-fitting coat sleeves. The skirt is t 
jaited in clusters, aud fastened with small bows. 
terdress, and sixteen yards of silk the s 


belted to the figure, with sleeves of 
Rounded postiliion basque, beneath which the sash ends are placed. Trimming of 
ertion, and embroidery. This garment is worn over a blue silk dress, with a plain, high 

rimmed with a flounce twelve inches deep, double box- 
Four yards of wide grenadine are required to make this 
Colored grenadine, Chambery, or Orcandy muslin, are equally 
The hair is arranged in small curls upon the forehead, and is ornamented with 
nis composed of full puffs, forming a bow. and terminating in loose waves, falling 
ne bow is fastened with a handsome tortoise-shei] comb, 


‘uitable for this garment. 
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